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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: MORE THAN TWO CENTURIES BACK... 


Harry E. Salyards 

OK, we all know by now that no millennium ends this December 31. Regardless of all the 
vagaries incorporated into the calendar over the centuries, no century (see the “cent” in there, 
folks?) ends with the year But it’s undeniable that we cross some threshold January 1, even if 
it’s a mental one... And by that reckoning, items from the 1890s no longer date to the “last 
century,” and those from the 1790s, such as the earliest Eederal coins of the United States, also 
seem older by more than just a year. If 100 years old is the strict definition of “antique,” then 200 
years makes a coin positively ancient— remote from our frame of reference— even more collectible, 
perhaps, but less a part of the collective consciousness. 

Indeed, coins themselves are less a part of the collective consciousness than they were 40 years 
ago, because our hidebound coinage system hasn’t kept up with inflation. So to kids today, a 
dime isn’t a potential treasure, as it was in the early ‘60s— it’s junk. Quarters are marginally 
acceptable, even if they only buy anything in multiples. Half dollars are never seen, and it’s taken 
the Mint 21 years to move on from its last dollar coin fiasco. Meanwhile, our major European 
trading partners routinely employ coins equivalent in value to 1.6 to 2.0 U.S. dollars, and have for 
years. And where can this possibly leave the lowly cent?! Junk ! But what of those treasures from 
decades past, cents included? 


Again, I submit that it depends upon your age. If you grew up when I did, then Indian Head cents 
occupied that niche in the psyche that Large Gents did for Dr. Sheldon’s generation. And now, on 
the verge of 2000, the youngest of the Large Cents is older than any human alive, by a wide 
margin; the oldest of the Large Cents, those from 1793-1799, are as remote as— George 
Washington, who might have handled any one of them. That’s the way we place them now; not 
from childhood memories of treasures taken from some old captain’s chest, but by anchoring them 
to some non-numismatic icon--giving them a context that they would otherwise lack. And I 
suspect we’ll see a rebirth of interest in such coins, once 2000 dawns. But it will be more 
scholarly and less speculative, because there aren ’t enough nice ones around, in any denomination, 
for the promoters to get involved (I omit, of course, the continued slabbing of Choice VF coins as 
AU)... 


; the mintages- 

1793-1799 

1800-1806 

Half Cents 

385,854 

2,540,950 

Large Cents 

4,779,988 

12,137,419 

Half Dimes 

141,173 

124,270 

Dimes 

74,946 

229,460 

Quarters 

6,146 

334,256 

Half Dollars 

27,382 

1,299,711 

Dollars 

1,036,538 

348,204 

Quarter Eagles 

2,916 

9,759 

Half Eagles 

50,830 

252,061 

Eagles 

63.475 

69.117 

Totals: 

6,569,248 

17,395,207 


I’m aware, of course, that these Redbook mintage figures are not perfect— but no minor corrections 
can change the fact that the Mint struck roughly three times as many coins in its second seven years 
of operation, as in its first seven; or that this means, if every one of those 1790s coins were still 
around, in all denominations, there’ d be roughly one for every 39 members of the current U.S. 
population. In reality, virtually all of that old gold is gone— well over 80% of the coppers— many of 
those early dollars— so what’s the real availability? One for every 200 of us? They aren’t the 
familiar talismans of youth, anymore; they’re legitimate objets d’art, and they’ll soon be more than 
200 years old— each and every one of them. How many do you have treasured away? 
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The Mass Melting of The Early Copper Coinage 

Craig Sholley 

The mass melting of the half cents and large cents should actually come as little surprise to 
copper collectors. Both the historical and numismatic record clearly dociunent the melting of 
literally enormous numbers of the early coppers. In fact, several articles have appeared in the 
pages of Penny-Wise concerning the melting, and a couple have even presented some figures. 

Since the mass melting of the early coppers is the single most important factor affecting the 
surviving population, a full treatment of this subject is not only in order, but probably long 
over-due. I think copper collectors will be quite surprised by the scope of the melts. The 
historical records show that at least one-third, and perhaps as many as two-thirds, of all the half 
cents and large cents were melted, and that the biggest “mass melter” of them all was none other 
than the Mint itself! 


The Great Mint Melt 


The same law that created the new small copper-nickel cent and provided for their issue in 
exchange for the foreign silver in circulation also provided for the redemption of the old copper 
coinage. To quote from section 6 of this law:^ 

And be it further enacted That it shall be lawful to pay out the said cents in exchange for any of 
the gold and silver coins of the United States, and also in exchange for the former copper coins 
issued... 

Taxay, in his landmark work The U.S. Mint and Coinage, documented the fact that massive 
numbers of the old coppers were being redeemed for the new cent by quoting a newspaper 
account of the exchange, portions of which are quoted as follows:^ 

Every man and boy in the crowd had his package of coin with him. Some had their rouleaux of 
Spanish Coin done up in bits of newspaper or wrapped in handkerchiefs, while others had carpet 
bags, baskets and other carrying contrivances filled with coppers.... 

The officiating priests in the temple of mammon had anticipated this grand rush, and every 
possible preparation had was made in anticipation of it. Conspicuous among these 
arrangements was the erection of a neat wooden building in the yard of the mint for the special 
accommodation of the great crowd of money-changers. This temporary structure was furnished 
with two windows, which faced the south. Over one of these windows was inscribed the words 
“cents for cents” and over the other “cents for silver”. 

It was, in effect, the funeral of the old coppers... 


' Two of the articles, Warren A. Lapp, ""Census of 1816 - 1857 Large Cents by Guesstimate”, Dec. 15, 1967, pg. 48 
and Willard C. Blaisdell, ""Reminiscences on the Old Large Copper and Bronze Cents”, March 15, 1972, pg. 43, are 
especially notable. 

^ Neil Carothers, Fractional Money, pg. 340. 

^ Don Taxay, The U.S. Mint and Coinage, pp. 238 -239 
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The quantities of the old coppers redeemed were recorded in the “mint reports” along with the 
fact that these were melted down and used for alloy in producing new coinage/ From the 
inception of the exchange in May of 1857 through April of 1864, when the provision for the 
exchange was repealed, the mint reports show that 29,602,600 cents were redeemed/ 

On March 3, 1871, Congress passed an act providing for the redemption of all minor coins 
previously issued, and the old coppers were again melted in enormous numbers. This time, there 
would be no suspension of exchange and the old coppers continued to be melted well into the 
20* *'’ century! 

1953 is the last year in which the figures are reported - there were “only” 290 large cents 
received and perhaps it felt that the small quantities being returned no longer warranted keeping 
separate records. In total, the mint reports document the redemption and melting of 38,386,687 
cents!^ A breakdown of the redemption for various years is presented in the following table/ 


Year(s) 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1871 - 1873 
1875 - 1880 
1901 - 1931 
1931 - 1953 


Redeemed 

1,660,200 

3,940,400 

4.723.500 
3,750,000 

9.524.500 

5.336.500 

618,500 

4,900 

3,549,539 

2,174,705 

366,109 

84,781 


The Mint recorded all of the copper coins redeemed as cents; there are no numbers recorded for 
half cents. Half cents were almost certainly redeemed since these were even more disliked than 
the cents. Assuming that the half cents were melted in about the same proportion as cents, a very 
rough “guessitmate” of the number melted would be around 1.5 million. 


* The figures presented here are extracted from the “Annual Report of the Director of the Mint”, generally called 
“the mint reports”. The reports note that the copper was used for “alloy”. R. W. Julian and I feel that this refers to 
use as alloying agent for the gold and silver coinage. However, it is possible that the copper was for cents . 

^ Total from the 1864 mint report. The redemption was repealed by section 4 of the Mint Act of April 22, 1864 
which authorized the bronze 1 and 2 cent coins. There is no discussion of why the provision was repealed. 

* Total from the 1953 mint report. In 1953, the Mint received “only” 296 large cents and it was apparently decided 
that this no longer warranted a separate record. The Mint may have received small quantities after this, but they 
were reported under the generic category of “cents”. 

^ The Mint did not include the figures in every report. For example, figures are missing fi"om the report for 1 874, 
1881, and 1882. At some time in the late 1880s or 1890s, the Mint went back through the old account books and 
from then on a grand total was reported. Subtracting the known figures for 1857 - 1880 fi’om the 1901 total, the total 
melted in 1874 and 1880 - 1901 is 2,608,953. Likewise, the figures for periods from 1901 on have been calculated 
from the reports. 
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It is interesting to note the redemption of well over 5 million cents from 1871 to 1880. This 
shows that the old coppers were still in circulation well into the late 1800s, thus belying the 
conventional wisdom that these were “all gathered up before the Civil War”. 

Most of the coppers redeemed from 1901 on were probably “mistakes” by those who turned them 
in - not unlike the situation today when silver coins, old currency, and the like are turned into 
banks due to simple inattention or lack of knowledge. Others may have been turned in simply 
because they were in too poor a condition to find ready buyers. 

Fortunately for collectors a select few of the cents and half cents escaped the melting pot. The 
fact that the Mint was redeeming the old coppers was well publicized and interested collectors 
began writing the Mint seeking permission to go thorough the coins looking for rare dates and 
types. The prominent Philadelphia collector Joseph N. T. Levick commented in the October 
1868 issue of the American Journal of Numismatics'^ 

I quite well remember what an advantage the Mint was to us who lived in Philadelphia, for we had 
the privilege of going to the institution and had the privilege of selecting from trays or drawers 
subdivided for every date. From these 1 procured some excellent specimens of cents for their 
face value; and many of us collectors, knowing this channel, thus secured cheap cents. We also 
took precaution to lay aside quantities of fine pieces to trade with, and for some years afterwards, 
the market was well stocked with cents. The employees of the Mint, however, soon learned to 
know the increasing value of these coins, and also commenced laying aside the finer pieces and 
more unusual dates. Our game was blocked by this discovery, for we saw thence fon/vard that 
the desirable cents were missing. 

There is little doubt that Levick is reporting fact. His comments are corroborated by a January 
22, 1859 letter from Mint Director James Ross Snowden to Secretary of the Treasury Howell 
Cobb:’’^® 

We are daily pressed upon, by Collectors of Coins from all parts of the country either by letter or 
in person, for specimens of pattern pieces of coin, and rare types. A few of these having been in 
every case issued, - some of them got into the hands of dealers and are sold at excessive prices. 

I propose, with your approbation, to check this traffic, and at the same time to gratify a taste 
which has lately greatly increased in this country, and seems to be increasing every day, namely 
by striking some of each kind and affixing a price to them, so that the profits may enure to the 
benefit of the Mint Cabinet of Coins and ores which is in the property of the U. States; an exact 
account of which will be kept and rendered to the Department. 

Given Levick’ s statements concerning the number of collectors (and Mint personnel) retrieving 
coins from the Mint, along with the fact that they were being saved for both personal use and 
trade, it’s quite likely that a significant proportion of the high grade and rare date cents available 
today owe their survival to these far-sighted collectors. 


* Citation from Willard C. Blaisdell, “Reminiscences on the Old Large Copper and Bronze Cents”, Petmv-Wise , 
March 15, 1972, pg. 43. 

^ Citation from Walter Breen, Walter Breen ’s Complete Encyclopedia of Half Cents, pg. 464. Thus, by a strange 
coincidence, the “Great Mint Melt” was largely responsible for the creation of various “restrikes”. 

’^Numismatic historian R. W. Julian has confirmed to the author that letters from collectors asking permission to 
search the redeemed cents are present in the Mint records. 
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The Early Date Melts 


In Fractional Money, the definitive work on the economic history of small coinage, Neil 
Carothers stated that the large cents had, at times, been melted by manufacturers for their metal 
content, and cited the Annals of Congress as a reference.^^ Carothers is referring to a January 19, 
1816 congressional motion made by Representative Erastus Root of New York concerning the 
circulation of coinage. In this motion, Mr. Root stated that there were serious problems in 
regards to the circulation of small change, and went on to specifically highlight the cents. Mr. 
Root stated that there was a scarcity of cents (and half cents), and that these were often used by 
manufacturers “for the purpose of being melted up for sheets, bolts, or stills, etc.”^^ 

Erastus Root was not some minor politco with a wild story. Root was an accomplished and 
highly respected lawyer and politician. He had graduated from Dartmouth College in 1793 and 
served in the 8*^, 1 1*'’, 14*, and 22"‘* Congresses. In the 14* Congress (1815 - 1817), he served as 
chairman on the Committee on Expenditures and Claims in the Department of War. Root had 
also served in the New York State Senate and Assembly on several occasions. Additionally, he 
had served as Lt. Governor of New York, and was a member of the commission which revised 
and codified the laws of New York. 

At the time in question, New York City was not only a financial center, but it was also a major 
manufacturing and trade center. Furthermore, the largest copper importer and manufacturer of 
the time, the Hendricks family, was located in New York City. The Hendricks’ were, quite 
literally, copper barons. 

So, Root, being a well-connected senior politician from the state where the largest copper 
importer and manufacturer resided, likely knew what he was talking about. A review of 
historical copper prices likewise supports Root’s statement. 

Probably as a result of tight supplies due to the Napoleonic Wars, the domestic wholesale copper 
price went well above the melt value of the copper coinage several times from 1800 to 1807:*^ 


Year 

Price (cents per Ib.) 

1800 

52.6 

1801 

50.0 

1805 

50.5 

1806 

52.0 

1807 

50.0 


And the Hendricks family papers, now in the New York Historical Society collection, show that 
during the War of 1812 the price of copper soared from 20 cents to 80 cents per pound. 


" Neil Carothers, Fractional Money, 1988 reprint (Bowers and Merena), pg. 77. 

Annals of Congress, H* Congress, Session, pp. 694 - 695. 

Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 1970, US Bureau of the Census pub., pg. 209. These 
are average prices for the year, so peak prices may be well above those quoted. 
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The weight standard for large cents was 10.89 grams, but the Mint preferred to strike them a bit 
light, and cents were typically struck at around 42 to the pound. So, at a wholesale price of 50 
cents per pound the a large cent was worth 20% more as metal, and at 80 cents per pound a large 
cent was worth nearly twice its face value! Their value as manufactured nails, bolts, and other 
sundry items would, of course, have been much higher. 

Just how many were melted is a matter of conjecture. However, the mintage figures combined 
with other historical records do provide some clues. 

In the post-war recession era from 1816 to 1820, the Mint struck 17,014,932 cents. In fact in 
1820, the Mint struck 4,407,550 cents, a mintage which would not even be approached again 
until 1835. Yet in 1822 to 1826, a period of economic expansion, the Mint only struck 6,312,864 
cents. So, in a period of economic recession, the Mint struck 10.7 million more cents than it 
struck during a time of increasing economic activity! 

While other economic factors, such as the increased use of smaller coin during a recession and 
the Bank Panic of 1819, do explain some of this increased demand, these factors are insufficient 
to explain an almost tripling of the cent mintage. In fact, looking at the other major depressions 
(1873 - 1879, 1893 - 1897, and 1929 - 1933), the mintage of small coinage does not show a 
heavy increase, but rather remains stable to depressed.*® 

Thus, the majority of this “excess” 10.7 million cents can only be explained by another factor, 
and that factor is the replacement of the cents melted. A reasonable guess as to the portion 
attributable to the melting would be on the order of 7 to 8 million. 

Now, the copper price during the 1 800 to 1 807 period was a good bit lower than the prices seen 
during the War of 1812 when the U.S. was at war with England leading to much tighter copper 
supplies (most copper being imported from England). Considering these factors, a reasonable 
guess as to the number of cents melted during 1800 to 1807 would be half that of the War of 
1812 melt, or 3 to 4 million coins. 


The Civil War Melt 


While there are no direct records, there is some fairly solid evidence that the early coppers were 
heavily melted by manufacturers during the Civil War. 

From buttons and bolts to field artillery pieces, copper is an indispensable material for the 
conduct of war, especially during this time period. Copper prices rose steadily after the outbreak 
of the Civil War, reaching 65 cents per pound in the North during 1864.** As previously 


Maxwell Whiteman, Copper for America, 1971, pg. 105. For the numismatic connection to the Hendricks family, 
see Herbert Silberman, “New Data Uncovered on Early U.S. Copper Mines", Penny-Wise , July 15, 1980, pg. 170. 

The Panic of 1819 is likely responsible for about half of the mintage in 1820. A large increase in cent production 
also occurred as a result of the Panic of 1 837. 

Figure provided by R. W. Julian. 
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discussed, at this price it would have been quite profitable for copper manufacturers to obtain and 
melt cents and half cents, even offering to buy them at a sizable premium over face value. 

In the Southern states the copper price would have been even higher than that in the North as the 
South had no natural resources, and with the Union blockading the South for most of the war, 
importing (blockade running) was not a terribly reliable option. This left the South with only one 
steady source - its own internal supplies of copper in the form of stockpiles, domestic articles, 
and scrap, including the half cents and large cents in circulation. Any half cent or large cent 
would have been quickly gathered up by arms manufacturers offering to purchase them at a 
premium over face or in “scrap drives” reminiscent of those which occur during most wars. 
World War II being a recent and familiar example. 

The total number of cents and half cents that disappeared into manufacturer’s melting pots is 
anyone’s guess. But, since the Mint itself melted nearly 15.5 million cents during the war years if 
just half this amoimt were melted by Northern manufacturers, then some 7.5 million cents 
promptly vanished. My guess is that a far greater number were melted, perhaps exceeding the 
number melted by the Mint. 

The number of cents melted in the South is, likewise, pretty much of a guess. From a review of 
the Mint records, I would estimate that perhaps only 30 million or so cents and very few half 
cents were distributed to the Southern states. Copper coinage was not highly thought of in the 
South and it did not circulate well, so a considerable portion of this would still have been in 
circulation at the time of the Civil War. Considering these factors, a reasonable guess at the 
number melted is on the order of 15 million, although 20 to 25 million is not too unlikely. 

In all, I would not be surprised that the total melt by both Northern and Southern manufacturers 
during the war reached some 40 million, and that may be a conservative figure. 

There is at least one “word of mouth” reference indicating that melting did occur during the Civil 
War. In the September 1968 issue of Penny-Wise. EAC member Bob Carter, who owned a coin 
shop in Middleboro, MA, wrote:*’ 

The Glenwood Range Co., also of Taunton, melted down many kegs of large cents years ago. 

The coins were defaced or cut in half before being melted down - they may have been received 
that way from the Mint. 

While Mr. Carter does not indicate a time period for this melt and I’ve been imable to document 
the founding of the Glenville Range Company, the copper and brass industry in the Taunton area 
is largely a post- 1830s development. Since copper prices did not reach the “melt point” until the 
Civil War and then declined rapidly after that, this is likely a reference to that period. (Perhaps 
EAC members in Massachusetts can provide some information on this company.) 


Penny-Wise, Sept. 1968, pg. 169, “Comments from the Members”. 
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Also, any cents melted by Glenwood or other manufacturers would not have come from the Mint. 
The mint reports show that all of the cents were melted at and used by the Mint. Coins would not 
have been released from the Mint even if they were defaced. 

Conclusions and Implications 

Before discussing the implications of the mass melts, I would like make a few general points: 

First, we have solid and irrefutable records showing that the Mint melted some 38.4 million 
cents. We also have fairly solid data supporting the melting of some 7 million cents during the 
War of 1812. For the other melts we have no real records of the quantities, but again there is 
some fairly solid data indicating that cents were melted. Here some readers may feel a bit uneasy 
with the estimates I’ve made. Unfortunately, there is no other choice. I have tried to provide 
reasonable estimates based on the data from the other melts, but the fact is they are guesses, even 
though they are “educated” ones. Readers should feel free to use whatever figures they feel 
appropriate, or simply ignore them if they disagree that I have presented sufficient evidence. 

Secondly, I’d like to note that this article only addresses mass melts and therefore does not 
include “convenience melts” by individual silversmiths, coppersmiths, and other artisans. These 
melts certainly happened, especially during times of tight supply or price dislocations. There s 
no way to even begin estimating the number of old coppers that disappeared into silverware, 
copper pots, and other sundry items. 

Having made those few points. I’ll now turn my attention to the melts themselves. Using the 
lowest estimates I’ve presented, some 76 million large cents (and a proportional number of half 
cents) disappeared into the melting pots. Any melting which reaches this extent is, of course, 
devastating to the population. But, because of both their timing and time span, they were 
particularly damaging. 

There are three distinct periods of melting. The first period is the “Early Date Melts”, which 
consists of the melts of 1800 to 1807 and the War of 1812. The second period is 1857 to 1865, 
which includes the first part of the “Great Mint Melt” and the Civil War melts. And the last 
period is the second part of the “Great Mint Melt” from 1871 to 1953. Each of these had their 
own specific effects and therefore deserve some discussion. 

From 1793 to 1799 only about 4.8 million cents were struck, so even small melts due to the rise 
in copper prices in 1800 and 1801 would have literally devastated the population. Regarding this 
period, it is interesting to note that some early numismatists felt that the reason 1799s are rare is 
that they were mostly melted.** So, perhaps the story of Joseph Mickley being unable to find a 
1799 cent has some basis in reality. Maybe these “old-timers” knew something which we have 
since forgotten! 


Clement G. Noyes, First Coins Minted by the U S. Government Were Often Melted Down for Metal, Hence 
Rare", Boston Evening Transcript, Sept. 16, 1939, reprinted in Penny-Wise , July 15, 1981. 
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The 1 805 to 1 807 melts would have also hit this population, but these melts most likely affected 
the later Draped Bust issues. From 1800 to 1807 some 12.8 million cents were struck, so any 
melting, while still significant, had a relatively “minor” effect. 

However, the War of 1812 melt came at a most unfortunate time. Not only had the 1793 to 1807 
issues been hit with melts during their own time, but they were then subjected to yet another 
melting. The melt would have decimated the population of Classic Head cents - only 4.7 million 
of this type were struck. With the melt totaling some 7 to 8 million cents, we’re lucky that the 
Classic Heads weren’t quite literally wiped out! 

The 1857 to 1865 melts would have largely affected the “Middle Date” and “Late Date” cents 
since they far outweighed the number of early date cents left, with the Late Dates being the 
largest proportion. However, Levick’s statement (and Snowden’s letter) clearly shows that rare 
type and date coins were being returned to the Mint. These likely included Chain cents. Liberty 
Caps, 1799s, 1804s, 1821s, 1823s, etc. Levick’s also notes that “finer” pieces were being saved, 
and this probably indicates “common dates” in high grade. As I indicated previously, it’s quite 
likely that a significant proportion of the high grade and rare date cents available today owe their 
survival to the collectors who rescued those coins from the melting pot. For the Early Date cents, 
these “rescue efforts” are probably the reason that the Lettered Edge cents have a slightly higher 
percent survivorship that their Plain Edge cousins. 

The Middle Date cents of 1816 to the mid- 1820s would have been especially hard hit since they 
had been subjected to decades of normal circulation loss. Even moderately circulated pieces 
would not have been saved to any great extent by collectors since (excepting the 21s and 23s) 
these would have been viewed as common. 

There’s not much to say about the 1871 to 1953 melt, other that it simply “finished the job” by 
further reducing a population already decimated by the preceding melts and many decades of 
normal circulation loss. 

The mass meltings have enormous implications relative to how we should view the surviving 
population in relation to the original mintage. It has unfortunately become quite popular today to 
take a simplistic view of this relationship and presume that there is a direct and proportional 
relationship. According to this view, rare varieties are rare because few were struck, and 
common ones are common because many were struck. While those familiar with the principles 
of “survivorship” realize that there is never a direct proportionality, it’s very easy and convenient 
to think this way. 

The mass melts really serve to highlight the problems with this simplistic view. With the 
enormous numbers melted, it’s now very easy to see that the coins that survived did so due to a 
large component of luck. Thus, rare varieties may actually have had a higher mintage than those 
that are common today! This has always been the case, it’s just that the mass melts make this 
easier to conceptualize and, of course, tougher to ignore. 
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The mass melts also have one other implication that should be obvious: not all the varieties 
minted survive to this day! Given the huge numbers melted, I’m sad to say that it’s inevitable 
that the entire population of some varieties went into the melting pot. We see some indications 
of this today with the discovery of new varieties. Likewise, not all of the die states are seen 
today. This helps to explain varieties with the “single use” of an obverse or reverse die and no 
apparent terminal state of that die. The terminal state coins have all been destroyed or we’re 
missing a die-chained variety with the terminal state. 

The mass melts and their effects on the surviving population also have serious implications for 
some of the “statistical analyses” and calculations being bandied about these days. Particularly 
troublesome are the attempts to calculate the original mintages of varieties using an estimated 
percent sxirvivorship and estimates of the number of coins extant. Simply put, the various 
varieties did not survive in equal proportions - one variety may well have a survivorship of 
several percent, while that of another is less than a tenth of a percent. Again, this was always 
true, it’s just that the mass melts make it easier to see. 

2 . The Coix Collector’s Journal. Ja - n . 1881. 


The Fra,uduhnt 180L Although it is somewhat out of our province 
to treat of counterfeit coins, but our dissection of the so-called “ 1795 Jef- 
ferson cent,” renders it necessary to mention another counferfeit which has 
been made possibly under the supervision of the U. S. Mint officials at 
Philadelphia, within the past twenty years ; but who influenced the man- 
ufacture of this disgraceful fraud we prefer not to say. Fraud it is, and 
intended for the greedy maws of unprincipled dealers and collectors and 
never for circulation, consequently it is not a coin ; nor is it exactly a 
counterfeit; as itis in no way an imitation of the genuine cent of the 
date in question; but merits only the appellation we bestow upon it; it is 
considered a disgrace to any collection in which it may be found. 

The dies have been used to strike genuine coins ; the obverse die was 
used on 1803 cent, No. 18, described fully in our last issue ; but the die 
is none the better for its resurrection, it was evidently much corroded; an 
attempt to remove this corrc.sion by acid, left the entire head and bust of 
Liberty as if covered with a bad case of varioloid; the figures. 180 were 
re-cut and the 3 partly obliterated by a very ill cut 4, which is as much 
unlike the figure don the genuine cent, as it could be made ; traces of the 
3 are distinctly visible ; the letters in LIBERTY were also re-cut ; two other 
cracks beside that mentioned on the 1803 cent, branch to right and left of 
the latter. The reverse die, shows more than ever the persistent efforts to 
manufacture this fraud, as it bears not the least semblance to the genuine 
reverse ; no dies could have remained of the type used prior to 1808, so 
the reverse of an 1818 cent was used, after it had undergone the acid pro- 
cess and the partial sharpening of the letters; it was not thought neces- 
sary to re-cut the dash, fomerly beneath the word cent, and which was 
obliterated entirely by the acid ; this die shows less of the effects of 
corrosion than does the obverse. Taken altogether, the piece has not 
even the credit of being: a counterfeit, as it wa= never intended for circu- 
lation as money, arid a pattern it could never be. 
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NEW JERSEY COPPERS, PART 45: MARIS 15J, 15L and 1ST 

Ray Williams 

I find myself starting to put pen to paper on September 4* and by the time you read this, the C-4 
Convention and COAC on Washingtonia will all be history. My wife (Diane) helps me with the typing, 
scanning and layout. After being up until midnight for two nights before the last publication deadline, my 
5 ’3” little Italian threatened me with bodily harm if I waited until the last minute again! 

I hope you were able to attend the educational events in Boston and at the ANS. Speaking for 
myself only, I have to confess that at one point in time, I didn’t know much about the ANS, and was of 
the opinion that the organization was more geared to Ancient and Classical Numismatics. Needless to 
say, my opinion has changed! Items of particular interest to me are the Colonial Newsletter, Coinage of 
the Americas Conference, the Groves Forum, American Journal of Numismatics , the library and the 
Numismatic Collection. Those are all excellent sources for material about pre-federal (and federal) 
coinage. I’ve met and gotten to know researchers and patrons. 

Enough chatter! On to New Jersey Coppers! The Maris 1 5 obverse is paired with four reverses - 
J, L, T and U. The scarcer 1 5-U has been written about by John Griffee in an earlier census, and will not 
be reanalyzed here. 

Out of 94 confirmed obverses, the Maris 1 5 is one of seven obverses that have been paired with 
four or more reverses. That fact, along with the rarity ratings, makes this one of the more durable of the 
NJ obverse dies. In Tom Madigan’s 1995 paper on NJ Copper Die States, eight are listed. Walter Breen 
describes the Maris 15 as: “very similar to obverse 14. Head placed to the left of center, too close to 
NOVA and thrown further back. In date 86 too close, with 6 leaning well to the right.” To that. I’d only 
add that the plow beam is straight and the horse’s right ear (as we view it) is pointing to the center of the 
C. 


The first die pairing to be discussed is the 
Maris 15-J. The J reverse has been described in 
other CC reports and we’ll just say here that it is 
the Large Asymmetrical Shield reverse. Doctor 
Maris called this variety “plentiful”; Walter 
Breen called it a rarity 2 in his 1955 monograph. 
The first NJ Copper Symposium agreed with 
rarity 2, as did the cataloger of the Taylor Sale. 
The coins listed below can “neither confirm or 
deny this” (to quote Oliver North), and I don’t see 
any reason to make changes. Below are listed the 
coins owned by participants in this survey. 



Maris 15-J, Bowers & Merena, 
Spring Quartet Sale, Lot 1311 


Maris # 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedigree::';. 

15-J 

NJHS 

EF 

Thomas Canfield Estate 

15-J 

J. Lorenzo 

EF 

Ex Frontenac, lot 122 

15-J 

D. Wierzba 

EF 

T. Terranova; Spinks 6/97 lot 35; B. Johnson 

15-J 

CA Collector #3 

EF 

Stacks; T. Terranova; Rescigno (privately) 


15-J 

C. Schettino 

VF 

M & G Barnes Sale 

15-J 

L, Terrell 

VF 

Rosa Americana; M & G Griffee, lot 19; B & M Nov 
1990, Elder, Ryder, Boyd 

15-J 

M. Wierzba 

VF 

Rinaldo 

15-J 

R. August 

VF 


15-J 

Ocean NJ Collector 

VF 


15-J 

Pacific Northwest Collector VF 
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15-J 

Northeastern Collector 

F 


15-J 

G. Ivey 

F 


15-J 

E. Kucia 

F 

West Island Coins 

15-J 

F. McGrath 

:F 


15-J 

S. Tannenbaum 

F 


15-J 

D. Townson 

F 


15-J 

Noted Midwest Collector 

VG 


15-J 

Connecticut State Library 

VG 


15-J 

R. Connell 

VG 


15-J 

G. Lyman 

VG 


15-J 

D. Palmer 

VG 


15-J 

NY Collector #4 

VG 


15-J 

S. Schaffer 

VG 


15-J 

C. Young 

VG 

G. Smith 

15-J 

R. Moore 

VG 


15-J 

P. Scherff 

VG 

Stacks 11/88 lot 1254 

15-J 

R. Williams 

VG 

D. Wilson 

15-J 

T. Madigan 

G 

Gables Coin & Stamp 

15-J 

ANS - 2 Coins 

Unknown 


15-J 

B. Anton 

Unknown 



Noted Auction appearances, which may or may not be part of these listed above are noted here. If you 
have information about any of these coins or any others, please contact me. 


B&R 

B&M 

Schulman’s 


J. W. Garrett Sale, Lot 1400 UNC Plated 

Taylor Sale, Lot 2166 XF Plated 

Spiro Sale, Lot 1450 


XF 


Maris 15-L, Bowers & Merena, 
Spring Quartet Sale, Lot 1312 


Dr. Maris called the 15-L common, and 
it has traditionally been a rarity 3. Walter Breen 
expressed the opinion that the Maris L, T and U 
reverses are difficult to distinguish, and looking 
at the plate in front of me, I agree. All three 
reverses are punctuated by 6 pointed stars and 
have very similar shields which are outlined 
types. The middle chief of the L shield is 
centered between the B and U of PLURIBUS. 
That of the T shield is almost touching the B, 
while on the U shield the middle chief is 
obviously closer to the U. If this reference point 
can’t be used, you’ll need to compare your coin 
to the Maris Plate, noting the minor differences in the position of the sinister and dexter chiefs to the R in 
PLURIBUS and the first U in UNUM. 
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High-grade exanq)les of Maris 15-L are rarely seen. Although this is a common variety, VF is 
the top condition that is normally seen at auction. Below are listed the Maris 15-L’s that are part of this 
survey. 


IMarte# 

Psewtatfiwiit 

Condittoii 


15-L 

D. Palmer 

XF 

Rinaldo 

15-L 

New Hampshire Collector #1 

XF 


15-L 

L. Terrell 

'XF 

"EAN 7/95 iot 466 

15-L 

R. Moore 

XF 

Possibly Spiro 

15-L 

Noted Midwest Collector 

VF 


15-L 

J. Lorenzo 

VF 

H. Garrett lot 1312 

15-L 

A Pietri 



*M&GGriffeelot20 

15-L 

C. Schettino 

VF 

Stacks 6/97 

15-L 

b. Wierzba 

VF 

Seifrft 

15-L 

D. Wierzba 

VF'" 

B&MTorokSale 

15-L 

M. Wierzba 

VF 

Schonwalter ! 

15-L 

R. August 

VF 


15-L 

Pacific Northwest Collector 

fVF 

"mhsb&m 11/94 lot 3101 

15-L 

Ocean NJ Collector 

VF ~ 

ANA Sale 3/90 lot 2426 

15-L 

ANS - 1 Coin 

VF 


15-L _ 

R. Williams 

VF 

Mituzas 

15-L 

NJHS 

F 

T. Canfield 

15-L 

NY Collector #4 

F 


15-L' 

Northeastern Collector 

VG 

■ — < . — ' 2 s . „ 

15-L 

S. Tannenbaum 

VG 

t 

!15-L 

Kansas Collector #1 

VG 


15-L 

R. Williams 

VG 

D. Wierzba | 

15-L 

R. Williams 

VG 

Vic’s Coins ! 




‘ J" ' ■" ^ 

15-L 

R. Connell 

G 

t 

15-L 

S. Schaffer 

G 


15-L 

P. Scherff 

G 

B & M 4/88 





15-L 

J. Lorenzo 

Unknown 


15-L 

B. Anton 

Unknown 

\ 


Notably missing from the 1 5-L Census are the following auction appearances 

B & R J. W. Garrett Sale, Lot 1401 AU Plated 

B & M Taylor Sale, Lot 2167 EF Plated 
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The Maris 15-T is a little more 
difficult to obtain than the 15-J and 15-L. 
The descriptions of dies 15 and T have 
already just been described. Traditionally 
a rarity 4, and therefore scarcer than the 
1 5-J and 1 5-L, this variety has more known 
high-grade examples than its two more 
common siblings. John Lorenzo’s last 
condition census (revision 5) lists two 
UNC’s and 3 All’s. Researchers have 
generally accepted Rahway as the mint 
which struck the Maris 1 5 varieties. 



Spring Quartet Sale, Lot 1313 


From analyzing die states of the obverse, Walter Breen notes in 1955 that there are different die 
states of obverse 15 for each of the varieties, which indicate that the use of the dies was interrupted at 
different times. With enough examples to study, it would be fun to assemble a flow chart of the die 
emission sequence. . . 


Listed below are the Maris 15-T’s that are a part of this survey, followed by several auction appearances 
that could be part of the known coins, or still not located. Please contact me with corrections or new 
information. 


Marts# 

Pseudonym 

Condition 

Pedinr^ 

T5-T 

California Collector #3 

UNC 

Rinaldo; Lustig; B & M Saccone Sale, lot 1675; 




Rescigno 

15-T 

NJHS 

EF 

T. Canfield 

15-T 

R. Benford 

vf" 

„ 4 -. ^ ~ , 

15-T 

E. Kucia 

VF 

K. Thornton; Ringo 

15-T 

G. Lyman 

VF 

EAN 6/88 lot 46 „ j 

15-T 

S. Martin 

VF 

AHM J 

15-T 

F. McGrath 

VF ! 

"l5-T 

S. Schaffer 

VF 

> 

15-T 

L. Terrell 

VF 

Stacks 5/96 ; Parson’s j 

15-T 

M. Wierzba 

VF 

M&G Barnes lot 10; B&M Saccone lot 1563; Rescigno 

15-T 

Pacific Northwest Collector 

VF 

Anton 

15-T ' 

Noted Midwest Collector 

F 


15-T 

ANA 

F 

’ 

15-T 

NJ Collector #4 

F 

i 

15-T 

R. Blaha 

F 

Seifrit _ 1 

15-T 

Northeastern Collector 

F 

t 

15-T 

E. kucia (Double Struck) 

F 

Valenziano j 

15-T 

D. Palmer 

F 

1 

15-T 

C. Schettino 

F 

M&G Barnes 

15-T 

D. Wierzba 

F 

\ 

15-T 

R. August 

F 


15-T 

R. Moore 

F 

Beymer , _ i 

15-T 

P. Scherff 

F 

Stacks 11/88 lot 1254 

15-T 

Ocean NJ Collector 

F 

Red Bank Coin iSi Stamp 

15-T 

D. townson 

F 

— - •* 
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115-T 

N J Collector #4 

VG 



R. Connell 

VG 

; 

115-T 

1 

F. McGrath 

VG 


■15-T 

S. Tannenbaum 

VG 

1 

i15-T 

K. Beukelaer 

VG 

C. Young 

'l~5-f 

NY Collector #4 

G 

..... _ 

15-T 

P. Scherff 

G 


15-T 

R. vyilliams 

G 

Griffee (privately) 

15-T‘ 

C. Young 

AG 


is-T 

15-T 

ANS (1 coin) ? Unknown 

B. Anton j Unknown 



The 1 5-T also has many auction appearances that are unaccounted for. Some of these are: 



Bushnell Sale 

UNC 

Stack’s 

Oechsner Sale, Lot 1249 

AU 

B&M 

Norweb Sale, Lot 1318 

XF 

B&R 

J. W. Garrett Sale, Lot 1402 

XF 

B&M 

Taylor Sale, Lot 2168 

VF Plated 


The next Condition Census will be on the Maris 1 6-d, 1 6-L and 1 6-S varieties. Please contact me 
with any information you have about the above varieties. Also, please consider being a part of this 
condition census, and please keep the comments coming. 

Ray Williams 

924 Norway Ave, Trenton, NJ 08629 
609-587-5929 raydianewilliams@juno.com 
********:(:**:):* 

Rod Burress EAC#109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH, 45215 513-771-0696 

For Sale 

#4 Soft Jewelers Brush $8.50 each 

Jewelers Tissue 4X4 inch sheets box of 1000 $7.00 pkg of 250 &2.50 

Xylol 4oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 

Acetone 4oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.00 
Wooden Stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1000 

Blue Ribbon Coin Conditioner (bought small qty at prem price) $13.00 ea 
Cast Iron Notary Machine unconverted for the do-it-yourselfer $16.00 
Double Row Coin Storage Box for 2X2 holders 14 inches long color red 
premium quality heavy duty .103 pasteboard $4.25 each 
Heavy Duty 281b Kraft 2X2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, white, brown 

pkg of 100 $3.25 box of 800 $21.00 send SASE for sample 
Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior Fit inside 
standard 2X2 Coin Envelopes SASE for sample $24.00 pkg of 100 
VIGOR lOX Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics best glass 
on market to my knowledge for its size and price 

extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $39.00 each with cord 
Attribution Guide for Matron Head Cents 1816-1835 $5.00 approx 37pgs 

Superior Galleries Auction Catalogues Please call or write. 

Add $4.25 per order ($5.00 western states) for shipping. Shipping by UPS - 
You must give a street address. 
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WEST COAST REGIONAL MEETING REPORT 

Dan Demeo 


Jon Warshawsky chaired the District 7 meeting at the Long Beach show September 24, 1999. 
Those in attendance were: 


Discussion centered on Bill Noyes’ new book, which is a spiral-bound reference of expanded 
Condition Census information. Bill explained how he arrived at his top 12 to 20 cents for each 
variety, basing his census on his photo project, and dropping from his list cents for which there 
are no plates or current chains of ownership. For example, an unplated Fine coin sold in an 
early 20**^ century sale and subsequently untraced would NOT merit inclusion in the Noyes 
census, but a coin plated in a Chapman sale, but not known today, would. Bill has taken some 
20,000 photographs and said that there cannot be many significant large cents that he has not 
photographed, seen or otherwise accounted for. 

Further discussion concerned the DVD release of Bill’s photos and census information. Jon 
Lusk has been the motivator on the technology side. While final pricing and release information 
is not yet available. Bill estimated that the 4 - 5 DVD set, with more than 15,000 photographs, 
could sell for approximately $2500. We will look forward to more detailed information when Bill 
and Jon make a formal announcement. Essentially, the DVDs would provide photos and 
census / complete pedigree information on all early varieties, photos and some information on 
middle dates, and photos of late dates as well as a large number of colonials. 

We talked about some of the original research being done by Craig Sholley. Bill Noyes shared 
a few fascinating aspects of what Craig has found. Especially interesting were bits of 
information about the melting of large cents. While most numismatists recognize that early, high 
tenor gold was melted or exported to the extent that surviving examples are of extreme rarity, it 
has NOT been known how many large cents were melted. But the big coppers may have been 
destroyed for their metallic content far more often (and later) than is generally thought. 
Documents reveal that, as late as 1953, the Mint melted approximately 200 large cents! Prior to 
this, meltage may have been extensive, especially with respect to the early dates, and it is not 
unreasonable to estimate that 50 percent or more of all large cents struck were melted. 
(Editor’s Note; See lead article in this issue, page 316.) 

Collector Randle Fairchild talked about his time in London during the War. Though London 
sustained much damage from bombing and missiles, Spink, Baldwin and others remained open. 
At the time, the British considered numismatics a rich man’s game. An English officer familiar 
with Mr. Fairchild’s visits to Baldwin and other coin dealers could not understand how a 
‘common soldier’ - a mere corporal! - could collect coins. Still, he acquired some great coins, 
including two Myddelton tokens and a chain cent, not a bad way to spend your military time 
overseas! 

Our next scheduled western region meeting will be at Long Beach on February 1 1 , 2000. 


Dan Demeo 
Ron Shintaku 


Randle J. Fairchild 
Dean Pollack 


Alan Meghrig 
Jon Warshawsky 
William Noyes 
Doug Bird 


************* 
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MID-ATLANTIC REGIONAL MEETING REPORT 

Bill Eckberg 

Region 3 met at the VNA 41®* Annual Coin Show and Convention on Saturday, October 2, 1999. 
The following members and guests were in attendance; 

Greg Fitzgibbon Tom Kays Mike Packard 

Mark Switzer Dennis Cantwell Steve Ellsworth 

Pat Dobak Bill Eckberg 

The meeting began with the usual round of introductions. Tom Kays had brought a very 
interesting display containing a number of coins that had been found in Virginia by treasure 
hunters with metal detectors. Most were colonials, but there were a few US coppers as well. 
Some were remarkably well preserved. I announced to the group that Ed Masuoka plans to 
have a new edition of the 1/200 Survey out by the end of this month (October). We also 
discussed early planning for the EAC 2001 Convention to be held in Northern Virginia. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL MEETING 

Joe Tomasko, Jr. 


Once again, the Illinois Numismatic Association, held its annual Fall Show at the Ramada Inn, in 
Harvey, Illinois. As part of its educational program, an E.A.C. meeting was held on Saturday 
afternoon October 9, 1999. 


The following individuals signed our guest list: 

Joan Widok 
Rod Widok 
Maury Shepherd 
Joe Tomasko, Jr. 

John Wright 
Mabel Ann Wright 
Leo Courshon 
Lee Tucker, Jr. 


Jimmy Kaczor 
Carl Wolf 
Kermit Wasmer 
Jim Lewandowski 
Charles R. Meeker II 
Steve Butler 
Clayton Hagemann 
Ken Dawidowicz 


With our regional chairman presiding over the meeting. Rod Widok asked everyone for a brief 
introduction. The collecting interests were quite varied and not everyone was a copper 
collector. A couple stated that their interest in numismatics in general were the reason for 
attending. Rod fielded a few general questions from the group and stated that we’ll try to have 
better notification for next year’s meeting. 

Rod then turned the floor over to John Wright. John explained our Show & Tell choices for this 
year, cents of 1799 and 1804. Both dates are scarcer years in the large cent series and are 
difficult to find in nice condition. 1799 has only two real collectable varieties and 1804 only one, 
however, many collectors try to obtain the three die states of this year. This puts more pressure 
on an already tougher collectable date. John explained the need to be careful when buying a 
1799 as there are a number of fakes always going around. He said the situation today is not as 
bad as it was about 15 years ago when more fakes than real ones could be found. He 
explained some of the ways these copies are made and had examples to show. The rest of the 
time was spent looking at the 1799’s and 1804’s. Nine real examples of 1799 were present, 
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three were mine' Five real examples of 1804 were shown with all three die states 
represented. Three counterfeit 1804’s and a total of 11 counterfeit 1799’s were 
displayed, one brought out of the case of Maury Shepherd. Everyone seemed to 
enjoy viewing these coins! That’s what it’s all about. What was that you said, John, 
about the number of fakes versus real ones? 


The Pennsylvania Association of Numismatists (PAN) show held at the Expo Mart on October 
21, 22, and 23 was the site for a Saturday meeting of EAC members. A special thank you is 
extended to Kathy Sarosi for making last minute adjustments to the program schedule so that 
we could meet. 

Members present; 


Sagacity was the order of the day as the discussion centered on the availability of choice / rarer 
varieties of early copper. Jerry Kochel offered that “Knowledge is Power”. Chris Young 
reasoned that finding early copper is becoming increasingly difficult considering (1) the laws of 
supply and demand (2) a greater number of copper collectors and (3) more discriminating 
collectors. Tom Reynolds gave perspective by noting that competition is keen for early copper 
because of better books made available for both the novice and seasoned collector and the fact 
that non-copper dealers are more aware of rare varieties. 

Jerry Kocher quipped that a “collector” can outbid a dealer for early copper on the bourse floor. 
(I thank Jerry for his optimistic attitude). 

Tom Reynolds gave an update on the upcoming EAC sale and said that December 1 was the 
end date for consigning coins for this sale. As of October 22 he had five consignments (one 
consignor has a multiple number of coins). Tom stated that the sale minimums would be $30.00 
for mail bid and $100.00 for floor bids. Tom announced that photos of selected coins will 
appear in the auction catalog. 

Compliments were paid to Craig Sholley for his continued research. His retrieval and utilization 
of archival information and data is essential to add to the knowledge base available about early 
copper. Kudos, Craig! 

I want to thank Harry Colborn for being a great copper buddy - spending time in good 
conversation both before and after the meeting made my trip to the show most worthwhile. 
Finally, all the members present enjoyed listening to Chris Young’s refreshing impromptu 
presentation, thoughts and reflections about the field of early copper. 


* ************ 


EAC MEETING AT P.A.N. SHOW 

Cart Huszar 


Harry Colborn 
Jerry Kochel 
Terry StefI 


Carl Huszar 
Tom Reynolds 
Chris Young 


************* 
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EAC MEETING AT SACRAMENTO CC SHOW 

Randy Snyder 


There was a gathering of EAC’ers at the Sacramento Valley Coin Club’s annual fall coin show. 
Those in attendance: 

Chris Jones Jim Steelman Frank Stangl 

Bob Vail Jan Valentine Stan Henneman 

John Keyes Randy Snyder Mike & Linda Bristow 

No cherries were reported at the time of the meeting but, it was noted that there was a lot of 
copper on the show floor. Those who straggled in late were jokingly chastised for attempting to 
use the meeting to eliminate competition. 

Stan Henneman was showing examples of his excellent coin photography work. There were 
interesting coins to be seen and John Keyes brought his double row boxes of duplicates. Bob 
Vail was showing his copy of Noyes’ Encyclopedia. 

There was a lot of lively conversation on many different subjects. 

The next EAC @ SVCC will be in the spring. Stay tuned for details. 

************* 


2000 EAC SALE 

Tom Reynolds 


The 2000 EAC Convention will be held in Port Canaveral, FL on April 6-9. The 2000 EAC 
Sale will be held on Saturday April 8, with a Floor Bid Sale. There will also be a Mail Bid Sale 
that will close on April 15. THE CONSIGNMENT DEADLINE FOR BOTH SALES IS 
DECEMBER 1, 1999. 

As of October 28, 1999, 1 have received only four (4) consignments. With only a month until the 
consignment deadline (less by the time you read this), the_J000_^lejsjn_E|^ Please submit 
your quality consignments to help the 2000 Convention be an outstanding event. 

See the 7-1 5-99 issue of PENNY-WISE , page 228, for details regarding the 2000 EAC Sale. 

************* 


2000 HALF CENT HAPPENING 

Greg and Lisa Heim 

We received over a dozen E-mails, two letters, and one phone call regarding variety selection 
and other sundry issues with respect to the Half Cent Happening. Thanks to all those who have 
responded. We have reviewed your choices along with our own and have come up with the 
final list. 
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BUSINESS STRIKES 


1795 

C-5b 

(R4) 

1797 

C-3a 

(R3) 

1800 

C-1 

(R1) 

1805 

C-2 

(R5+) 


PROOF 

1 840 (all varieties) 

The 1795 C-5b (Plain edge, no pole) and 1797 C-3a (Low head, Plain edge) were chosen as 
they are not terribly rare, but not common. Thanks to Don Valenziano, we will have a digital 
scale at this table so the 1795 C-5b’s can be weighed. The data for this will be published along 
with the results of the Happening. 

Now to answer the many questions we will get about the 1800 C-1; Being that the coin 
celebrates its 200'*’ anniversary next year, we wanted to honor it at the Happening. When we 
looked at the appearance list, we noticed that it had not been shown since 1991 . To us, enough 
time had passed to warrant everyone giving it a second look. It also follows our pattern of 
choosing an R1 coin each year, to give more people a chance to participate. 

The 1805 C-2 (Small 5, stems) was chosen in hopes that we would gain more insight into the 
number of existing specimens, as we did with the 1 806 C-3 last year. Its rarity and status make 
it the “big kahuna” of this year’s business strikes. 

Thanks to a suggestion from Ray Rouse, we will start with the proofs of 1840 and work our way 
up, doing one per year. Keep in mind we did 1831 at EAC 1995, and 1836 just last year. 

In closing, items such as the format of the evening and the ranking of coins will be saved for the 
January and March issues. With one Happening under our belts, we have a pretty good idea as 
to what works and what does not. However, as always, your suggestions are welcome. You 
may contact us at: PO Box 7652, North Brunswick, NJ 08902-7652. Our phone number is 

(732) 297-8661 from 10 AM to 9 PM EST. Our e-mail address is qanq-of-four@erols.com . 

************* 


OBITUARY 

CHARLES DOUGLAS SMITH, EAC #79 

1914-1999 


C.D.S. passed away on September 20, 1999. There won’t be another like him. He was, both 
literally and figuratively, a towering presence on the large cent stage for nearly fifty years. He 
was also a unique individual whose personal qualities and eccentricities endeared him to three 
generations of friends, acquaintances, and fellow collectors. 

Who didn’t love Doug Smith? In his prime, he was strikingly handsome, well educated 
(Swarthmore), well read, athletic (tennis, bowling, etc.), witty, urbane, and without mean- 
spiritedness or guile. He was truly a gentleman of the old school. He had been very close to 
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his mother who had passed away in the early 1970’s, and was raised to be polite, courteous, 
well mannered, and well dressed almost to a fault. There were many times over the years when 
we youngsters and Doug would go out to eat either at the “By George” or “Armando’s”. We 
would be in our jeans and t-shirts with Doug often in a three piece suit. When Doug lived at 175 
Willoughby, we would often walk across the street to Junioi^s Deli at 3;00 AM after some cent 
trading to eat some “dead rats” as Doug would call them. Doug was known for creating colorful 
nicknames and phrases and many of these can be found on his typed coin envelopes. Doug’s 
dearest friends and most frequent guests during those golden years of the 1970’s included 
“Jolly” (Jack Beymer), TIDNB (the inimitable Del N. Bland - later TUDNB, the ubiquitous), the 
Great Shal (Bob Shalowitz), the Mad Monarch (Jerry Bobbe), God (Ted Naftzger), and myself - 
initially called “future God” and later (after the money ran out, PFG (past - future God). Doug 
was, of course, Ted’s GOMEFAM (Guardian of my Eastern fens and marshes). Once, after 
gazing at a gem cent with perfect surfaces, Doug created the B.P.E. - bottomless pool effect), 
later variations included the S.T.E. (spectacled trout effect), A.L.E. (autumn leaves effect), 
negatively, the B.R.E. (bombed runway effect) and the memorable H.P.E. (hot potato effect) for 
cents that had changed hands frequently and rapidly. Certain gem cents looked like a “golden 
biscuit fresh from the oven”. Doug would often sell or trade a cent only to buy it back again 
years later. He would say, “You can’t really love a large cent until you’ve owned it at least three 
times.” 

Doug catalogued large cents for a number of important Stack’s sales from Davis - Graves in 
1954, Holmes 1960 and others up to and including the Floyd Starr collection in 1984. For 
anyone interested in Doug’s passion and literary style as it relates to large cent cataloguing, I 
quote here from Stack’s Milton Holmes sale 1960, lot 1427, 

“1802 S-237. Mint State - 65 plus. Lot 377, Newcomb sale, described by 
McAllister as ‘uncirculated, red on both sides. Sharp, even impression and 
superior to the specimen illustrated in Newcomb. Both dies lightly cracked. Gem 
cent’. The mint red has toned on the obverse to a dazzlingly beautiful honey and 
buckwheat, luminous and almost three dimensional as hidden fires flash from its 
seemingly translucent depths when the coin is rotated. Considerable adhesions 
of golden mint bloom festoon the leaves and letters of the reverse. The surfaces 
are next to perfection, exhibiting for the hypercritical only a few minuscule keg 
marks. Only the latter, and the fact that its color has toned from blazing mint red 
to what many may regard as much more beguiling hues, prevent us from 
according this magnificent piece the ultimate accolade of Mint State - 70. It is 
certainly the finest S-237 extant and one of the stars of the sale. We will not 
even attempt an estimate, any price paid for an early large cent of this caliber is a 
bargain”. 

One lot - enough said. 

Doug’s interest in and involvement with large cents appears to have been initiated by Homer 
Downing who, having met Doug at several local coin club meetings in the late 1940’s, said, 
“Young man, you should look into large cents.” The rest, as they say, is history. Doug and 
Homer Downing became good friends and remained so during the remainder of H.K.D.’s short 
life, and ironically, many of Doug’s greatest acquisitions occurred at the sale of Downing’s large 
cents in 1952 by New Netherlands. Doug was given unlimited credit by Charles Wormser and 
proceeded to spend approximately five thousand dollars at the sale, roughly 25 percent of the 
total collection. Doug once recounted to me how, at the sale, he had outbid Harold Bareford for 
the finest known S-202 at $265.00 - a monster price at the time. Doug said Bareford stood up 
and stormed from the room muttering “the man’s insane, the man’s insane”. This was, to use 
another of Doug’s phrases, the KAMIKAZE approach to auction bidding. 
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I also believe it v/as through H.K.D. that Doug became acquainted with W.H.S. Sheldon and 
Doug apparently hit it off quite well. In subsequent years, Doug would come to acquire many 
finest known large cents. Invariably, W.H.S. would trade Doug out of these pieces, often by 
offering numerous CC pieces for one finest known - both men quite happy with the deal. 
During these most active years, Doug was to discover a number of new non-collectibles as well 
as die state variations and Sheldon himself states in his preface to Penny Whimsy, “Doug Smith 
has been virtually another collaborator”. 

Doug also loved baseball and especially the New York Yankees, a team he followed religiously 
and almost daily from Babe Ruth himself through Joe DiMaggio, Mickey Mantle and Reggie 
Jackson, and on to the present - through the good years and the lean years - forever loyal to 
his Yankees. His love of large cents was similarly unwavering and I am sure his unflagging 
passions were another facet of his charm. 

Doug was blessed with almost problem free good health for 81 years. Although his last four 
years became much more difficult, his kind and gentle ways endeared him to the nurses and 
aides at his nursing home as well. 

For most of the hardbidden cent collectors of the second half of the 20*^ century, it seemed as if 
Doug would always be there. Sadly, reality intervened as it so often does and Doug didn’t quite 
make the millennium. However, in my heart, I know Doug is back now in his beloved Brooklyn, 
enthusiastically entertaining a new generation of cent collectors, downing bottles of A-1 steak 
sauce with a wry grin. Doug Smith had become a legend in his own time in his chosen field of 
endeavor, respected and cherished by his friends. That’s all any man can hope for. 


The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of P:W. 
Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individual are received by the 
membership committee before the January issue of P-W . all will be declared elected to full 
membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 
Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


~ Robert A. Schuman 


************ 


NEW CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


NAME 


CITY, STATE 


MEMBER # 


Richard Risi 
James Chew 
Mark Kerzner 
Bill Taves 


Timothy L. Cooper 
Timothy R. Porter 
Morris Sweet 
Michael Benedict 
William H. Murray, Jr. 


Larry Korb 


Eric C. Wolf 
Andrew Adair 
Bob Ordung 


Berkeley, CA 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
Jeannette, PA 
Coral Springs, FL 
Eau Claire, Wl 
Punxsutawney, PA 


Windsor Hgts, lA 
Lancaster, MA 


Hixson, TN 
Molalla, OR 
Hollister, CA 
Roslyn, PA 
Canton, OH 


4762 

4765 

4769 

4770 

4771 

4772 

4773 

4774 

4775 

4776 

4777 

4778 

4779 
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Timothy Short 

Boyes Hot Springs, CA 

4780 

David G. Springman 

Middleton, Wl 

4781 

J. H. Kytle 

Colbert, GA 

4782 

Bill Kocher 

Hughesville, PA 

4783 

Milton S. Adams 

Blue Bell, PA 

4784 

William R. Maryott 

Freedom, CA 

4785 

Gregg A. Silvis 

Newark, DE 

4786 

Reinstate; 

Adrian Crane 

Dallas, TX 

2978 


*★*★*★★**★*** 


MAKING SENSE 

John D. Wright 


Can you guess the year? In this year Napolean is expanding his empire. He places his 
brothers on the thrones of Naples and Holland, establishes the Confederation of the Rhine 
(which ends the 800-year “Holy Roman Empire”), occupies Berlin, and issues a paper 
“blockade” decree against Britain, whose real blockade of the European coast has impeded his 
war efforts. These restrictions cut US overseas trade to one third its former levels, and 
president Jefferson introduces a trade bill to exclude such British goods as can be produced 
locally. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition has been gone for over two years and has been given up for 
dead. This year the expedition returns to St. Louis to the amazement and celebration of the 
entire nation. Only one man has been lost on the trek to the Pacific and back. They have found 
no waterway linking the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, but their notes, maps, and 
specimens will be of great use to scientists for several decades. Lewis will become Governor of 
Louisiana Territory. A museum celebrating the accomplishments and discoveries of this 
expedition now fills the space at the foot of the “Gateway to the West” - the St. Louis Arch. 

Construction of the first National Highway is authorized by Congress. The road will follow the 
500-mile Indian trail connecting Nashville to Natchez, known as the “Natchez Trace”. This will 
become the overland return route for rivermen who raft trade goods from the Ohio Valley to the 
lower Mississippi. It is fitting that this two-lane road through beautiful woodland is now 
administered by the National Park Service. 

The year before, Zebulon Pike had ascended the Mississippi to its source. This year he 
explores the high plains to the Rocky Mountains, reporting this area to be “like the sandy 
deserts of Africa, incapable of cultivation”. Today this region encompasses one of the largest 
wheat-growing areas in the world. 

The US Mint in Philadelphia makes six coin denominations this year; two in each metal. US 
coinage of 1806 includes gold half and quarter eagles, silver half and quarter dollars, and 
copper cents and half cents. We might extend the “half-and-quarter” sequence by referring to 
the copper unit as “bicents” (to burrow an analogy from the British “tuppence”). All of the 
quarter eagles and some of the quarter dollars are obvious overdates. Far the rarest 1806 
issue is the quarter eagle, with a total mintage of around 1600 pieces - less than that of the 
better-known 1794 dollar. 
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Two styles of 6-punch are used on 1806 US coinage. The pointed 6 is found on ail but the cent, 
and the knobbed 6 comes on all but the half cent and quarter dollar. 

The copper coinage of 1806 is about evenly split between half cents and cents. Three obverse 
and four reverse dies were used to make four varieties of 1 806 half cents - two common ones 
and two rare ones. Only a single pair of dies was used for large cents this year. 

This is the second of only three years to boast a single large cent variety. With a mintage 
around a third of a million pieces the 1806 cent is a bit scarce, but far from rare. It is interesting 
how far “demand” overshadows “supply” in the pricing process. There were half again as many 
1909-S VDB cents made as 1806 cents, and over a hundred years more recently. The survival 
of 1806 cents is around five percent, while that of the S-VDB’s is about ten times that. And yet, 
below VF the 1806 is the less expensive cent. And for the large cent variety collector it has the 
same lack of charm: plug one into the hole and you’re done. 

************* 


COOL COLONIAL COPPER CURIOSITIES; 

A Primer on Evolution, Style, Collectibility and Value 

Bob Bowser 

Button manufacturers. Blacksmiths, Army Officers, Engravers, Jewelers, Metal Smiths and 
undesirables - numerous cities and locations and personages are presumed to be the sources 
of these fake 18th and 19th Century British and Irish style copper Halfpence which were so 
important to the commerce of the American colonists. The economics of creating these 
debased and lightweight pieces, their characteristics, and a look at some terminology have been 
introduced in previous issues of P-W. In this offering there is some new thinking, some potential 
misinformation to review, and a lot of questions about collections, style and value to be 
discussed. 

About a quarter century ago, a few (much more youthful) of us scavenged, somewhere, 
interesting examples of these imitations of British Ha’ Pennys created by one of any number of 
artisans in several countries, made by differing techniques and styles. My experience went like 
this: As I searched a rather large cardboard box of miscellaneous lots of tokens and foreign 
coins in a Northern Ohio Coin Dealer’s shop, I came upon two copper coins dated 1771 with a 
curious dilemma. Though I had not researched the series well but had heard the term “Tory 
Copper,” I noted that the two had different Monarchs, Kings George II and George III. There 
was also a difference in planchet size and styles. After reaching a suitable purchase price, I left 
with both coins and became introduced to a divergent coining activity, which has its roots in 
England. It began with cast replicas of King William III and George II coins and had a varied 
evolution to what we now refer to as Evasions and Blacksmith Halfpence or tokens. For some, 
this introduction has developed into a quest to determine the provenance and purpose of some 
varieties or types of counterfeits from this period of our history. 

One may question what are these coppers’ attributes, or how have the elements of style of 
these pieces evolved to create so much intrigue, and in some cases, collector activity and value. 
From this venue and from others you will likely be familiar with the coinage designed by James 
Atlee and referred to as “Machins Mills Halfpence.” These have been found in many renowned 
collections and writings of the 20th Century, such as Garrett, Baker, Eric Newman, Dr. Philip 
Mossman, and others. These issues, more accurately called James Atlee pieces, have a 
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distinctive style with recognizable letter and number punches. They also, commonly, are on 
small and crude flans and have no fimbriates on the shield lines. Other than this series and 
some later produced Blacksmith Tokens attributed to the True Brothers of Troy, N.Y., opinions 
differ greatly on evidence for claims that other styles or types were produced in the colonies of 
North America. Other examples range in styles from clunky looking cast replicas primarily of 
George II, to very close look-a-like examples of British and Irish coppers, to very highly 
engraved die designs which were made to look circulated from the outset; and, finally, to 
comical and political-oriented Evasive designs. Researchers in England have linked a number 



of the evasion pieces to various metal smiths and button manufactories; but, even though all the 
styles except the Evasions and perhaps farthings circulated here heavily, major controversy 
exists over the origin or style of other American-made issues. 

Over the period from the mid 19th Century, when coin collecting was first developing in the 
United States, up until today, there have been only a dozen or so significant analyses of these 
imitations. In the two most recent of these offerings. Bill Anton and Bruce Kesse, in “The 
Forgotten Coins of the North American Colonies,” and a special issue of “The Colonial 
Newsletter,” #111 of August 1999, penned by Byron Weston, authors have provided strikingly 
differing views of style and attributes of some other potentially American issues and types. It is 
notable that no real records or documents chronicled the counterfeiting activities and the 
accounts are often from word-of-mouth stories of the sources and importers. It was noted in 
both of these works, that the sources created these coins to meet the commercial demands of 
the public and public acceptance changed over a period of 170 - 200 years. Of the design 
types discussed by Anton and Kesse, the most controversial are groups of hand-engraved and 
more curious looking images of Britannia and the kings. These were also discussed over a 
century ago by C. Wyllys Betts, at an 1886 ANS meeting, noting a variety which mules a State 
of Connecticut obverse die and a 1786 Britannia reverse. (Breen# 762) 

In Weston’s recent CNL #111 offering, evidence is presented to link these unattributed, 
engraved dies with British Evasion Copper issues presumed to come from Birmingham’s 
Conder Token and Button Manufacturers. This linkage is displayed in examples of Weston’s 
collection, and Mike Ringo’s collection example of an Evasion “Duke of York” obverse paired 
with an engraved “Britannia” reverse, that is very similar in style to the pieces discussed by 
Anton as American. Others have described these to be a style that is American, but there is 
substantial reason to question their sources and look for stronger evidence of their evolution. 
Varieties also suspected of being imported rather than created in the colonies are the Wood-33 
listed Blacksmith Copper, with evasive legends, like BITTIT and GLORIOVIS III.VIS. It has 
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shallowly engraved dies and has been found predominately in North American and 
Canadian accumulations, like many other similar so called “Blacksmith” varieties. To 
understand the reason for this style, the reader needs to comprehend the attitudes of the 
public in both America and England after the lightweight counterfeits became newsworthy 
and denounced by banks and government ministers. There are many stories related in 
Anton’s book of this publicity. Acceptance of the counterfeits by the public being critical to 
the manufacturers of these coppers, change in public attitude led die designers to make 
shallow dies and fiat images to imply heavy circulation and prior acceptance. 

The first major types of counterfeits created were based on melted and debased, cast 
reproductions of William III and George II Halfpennies and Farthings. Diesinkers, sometime 
later, began producing George II dies and struck versions that were lightweight by 25 - 
30%. The regal design types were imitated from the mid 18th century until well into the 
19th. But, at the point when England contracted with Samuel Bolton to coin copper coinage 
and his designs were in circulation, the public would no longer accept or pass any 
lightweight imitations. Thus the counterfeiters were forced to create pieces that would be 
imported for exchange in the North American colonies. Canada continued to rely on token 
and foreign coinage until the Provincial coinage dated 1858, and they were accepted in the 
U.S. until 1857. 

So where has all this controversy left us regarding the collector interest in this series and 
their value? A strong interest has been built in the last 5+ years in the Machins Mills / Atlee 
series and value is very strong. As the controversy continues to build over the sources and 
value of these crudely engraved pieces, there is nonetheless strong interest displayed in 
Internet auctions. They increasingly command a premium over the generic British 
counterfeits. The clever, crude and obscure varieties of Canadian Blacksmiths and Vexator 
Tokens also trade at a premium over the more common or generic copper and brass 
counterfeits. You can become more familiar with these in the “Charleton Standard 
Catalogue of Colonial Canadian Tokens.” Other than the types mentioned, as with any 250 
year old copper, choice condition and color command a premium. 

The final message is that, even though there is much uncertainty regarding American 
origins of struck counterfeit varieties of the British half pence, Internet activity and research 
will continue to fuel collector interest as more varieties are enumerated, and linkage to 
transitional types and mules of evasion die coppers, Conder Tokens and British counterfeits 
is clarified. To be sure, with the controversy that exists over which style of these colonial 
counterfeits are American or British, collectors may become confused and thus lead to 
erratic valuations. The strong activity created in recent Internet auctions for Machin’s 
pieces. Evasion and better condition pieces leads to commensurate strong values. Anton 
refers to several large accumulations of counterfeits in England and the United States 
totaling as many as 6500 pieces. One 19th Century collection was reputed to have 35,000 
examples of these counterfeits; this total is difficult to muster today. To be sure, in 
comparison to today’s mintage figures, few of these have survived for today’s collectors to 
savor or study, and a quiet competition builds for their preservation. 


************* 
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Large Cent Type Descriptions, 1861 

David Cleaves 

Good things come to those who persevere, but sometimes, it is nice just to have a 
little luck. I had an interesting find a while back that can only be attributed to good 
fortune. While looking at some of the listings at the eBay auction site on the Internet (an 
activity that seems to consume a large chunk of my daily fun time these days), I came 
across an auction for a copy of Uncle Sam’s Almanac For the Year 1861 . Since my 13 
year old son has become quite a Civil War enthusiast, I thought that I’d bid on the 
Almanac on the chance that there were articles in it related to events leading up to the 
conflict. I was fortunate to have placed the only bid for the item, and received it in the 
mail soon thereafter. The Almanac was published by King & Baird in Philadelphia, but I 
can find no identification of either the editor or contributing authors anywhere in the 
publication. Upon flipping through pages of meteorological tables, hints for the garden, 
and general motivational-type human interest stories, I realized that there was not likely 
to be anything in the Almanac of interest to my son. 

I was, however, extremely surprised when I turned a page near the rear of the 
Almanac and discovered a two page article entitled “United States Cents; Facts About the 
Various Cents.” I have included a Xerox copy of the article, along with the cover page for 
the Almanac. I noticed a few interesting points associated with the type descriptions in 
the article. First, in addition to describing the eleven varieties then known for the 1793 
cent, the varieties were identified as being listed in the order in which they were struck. 

As such, the author must have been a fairly sophisticated collector in order to provide the 
emission sequence for the variety. The article provides considerably more detail for the 
1793 varieties than can be found in Montroville Dickeson’s The American Numismatic 
Manual (published in 1865). I’ve attempted to match up the eleven type descriptions for 
1793 with the Sheldon emission listings in Penny Whimsy and found very good 
agreement in the emission order. 


Article Sequence for 
1793 Cents 

Correlating Sheldon Type 
for 1793 

1 

S-1 

2 

S-2 

3 

S-3 

4 

S-5 

5 

S-6 

6 

S-10 

7 

S-8 

8 

S-9 

9 

S-11 

10 

S-1 1 (changed edge device) 

11 

S-12 through 16 
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The only variety that appears to be inconsistent with the Sheldon emission 
sequence for 1793 is variety #6 from the article, which seems to best correlate to Sheldon 
S-10. However, it is not always easy to translate between the two systems. The obverse 
description for the article variety #6 could also have correlated to the obverse for S-7, but 
the reverse description as having a larger bow and knot than S-5 led me to the S-10 
correlation. 

Another interesting aspect of the article is the descriptive numismatic 
terminology, some of which has not survived over time. For example, the varieties for 
1839 include the “Bull Head Cent.” This variety seems to correspond to the “Booby 
Head” cent terminology as used by Ed. Frossard in his Monograph of United States 
Cents and Half Cents, 1793-1857 (published in 1879) and which is terminology still in 
use today. Similarly, the reference to the little Nickel may pertain to the silver three cent 
piece, while the “Big White Man” may refer to the silver dollar. 

^ *See Editor’s Note at end of article. 

A timely observation comes from the author in the second to last paragraph, 
where he states that “a perfect series of good specimens must always be an object of 
interest, and when the copper cent ceases to circulate, it may be to some a cause to regret 
that they neglected to secure a collection while they yet had the opportunity." I think that 
you will find the article to be a nice look back at an early effort to describe the numerous 
varieties of the large cent, and to generate interest in numismatics in the United States 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. 



> i'-- (Illustration reproduced at 70% of size of original) 
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Uncle Sam’s Almanac, 


UNITED STATES CENTS. 

FACTS ABOUT THE TAEIOOS CENTS. 

The act for the establishment of the United 
States Mint was passed April 2, 1792, and it went 
into operation the same year; being more or less 
experimental until 1795. 

1793. Although a small frail piece for a cent with 
a silver centre, was struck in 1792, and the dime and 
half dime in the same year, there seems to be no 
doubt, that the first regular issue of the currency 
was the cent of 1793. Of this there are eleven 
varieties, struck iu the following order : 

1st. Obverse a head with fine flowing hair, copied 
from the French ideal of Liberty : beneath the date, 
with figures wide apart; above the word “Liberty.” 
Reverse, an endless chain of fifteen links, enclosing 
the word “ one cent” and the fraction 1-100. Around 
it “ United States of America.” Edge divided into 
alternate sections of leaf work and milling. 

2d. Same as first on obverse. Reverse, reads 
“ United States of America," in full. 

3d. Hair longer, and bust running out to a fine 

f ioint ; date close in the figures, and piece slightly 
arger. 

4tE. Obverse, head bolder in the features, hair 
flowing straight back, in long thick locks. Under 
the neck a twig, with three broad leaves, nearly at 
right angles with each other. Large date below, 
“Liberty” above. Reverse — a wreath of two 
branches, united by a riband, enclosing words “one 
cent.” Around it “United States. of America;” 
below, the fraction 1-100. Obverse and reverse both 
surrounded by a finely beaded line, near the edge. 

5th. Hair a little fuller ; leaves on the twig in- 
clined forward. Figures in the date, and letters in 
the word “ Liberty” much smaller and clos^. Reverse 
— same as No. 4. 

6th. Hair rather shorter in the middle part of the 
head. Leaves on the twig much more slender and 
in position like R'o. 4. Reverse — leaves in wreath 
longer, and bow in knot larger. 

7th. Obverse, like the last in head, but the leaves 
on the twig quite small, aiid pointing symmetrically 
upwards. Reverse — varies slightly'in wreath. 

,8th. Obverse same as No. 7. Reverse differs in 
the wreath, and has “ one cent” exactly in the centre, 
instead of slightly above, as before. Fraction closer, 
in figures.- 

8th. Obverse like No. 8, except that the leaves 
on the twig are worn pointed, and all incline forward. 
Reverse wreath varies again in form and arrange- 
ment of the leaves. 

10th. Precisely like No, 9, except that now for 

30 


the first time, the edge is changed : and, instead of 
the device mentioned in No. 1, bears the words “One 
hundred for a dollar.” 

11th. A much larger piece, with more of the bust ; 
the hair is rolled off from the forehead, and combed 
smooth, falling down over the back ; on the left 
shoulder is the staff and liberty cap ; the twig of 
leaves uuder the neck is omitted. Reverse, the 
wreath is much longer in the leaves, and the bow 
knot is very different ; the beaded line on both sides 
is preserved, and the edge is lettered as No. 10. 

The varieties of this year, as above described, are 
distinguishable at a glance in good specimens, which 
are however, somewhat diflScult to obtain. Nos. 3, 
5 and 8 are the most common. 

1794. In this year quite e number of dies were 
made, varying both in size and detail, but they may 
be divided into three general divisions. 

1st A large piece, the size of No. ll of 1793, and 
generally resembling it, except that the beaded line, 
which added much to the beauty of the cent, is 
changed to a milled rim ; the edge is still lettered as 
before. 

2nd. A smaller piece, of which there are many 
variations in the wreath and hair ; otherwise simi- 
lar. 

3d, A piece with a raised edge, of which there are 
also several varieties. . 

1795. Four well-marked varieties. 

1st. A thick, well struck piece ; hair shorter in 

the neck than in 1794, with the edge lettered for the 
last time. 

2d. Plain edge, thinner piece, “ One Cent” high 
up in the wreath. 

4th. Obverse like the last. Reverse a better die, 
with fine milling on the rim, and leaves in triplet as 
before. In this year the liberty cap and pole is 
dropped, a few locks of her hair being drawn up 
behind and tied, while the pest of the hair flows long 
down the back. The bust is also draped. . There is 
a change in this die on the reverse, the fine leaves in 
the wreath are dropped and thick leaves substituted, 
which prevailed for eleven years. 

1797. The samS' in general characteristics with 
quite a number of variations in the dib. One has 
triplets in the wreath still. ^ 

1798. Several varieties— one shows the . triplets, 
and is rarely found. 

1799. This celebrated cent rarely occurs in good 

condition, as its scarcity is well known to ail coin 
collectors. The copper in this year appears to have 
been very soft, and the date is generally nearly or 
quite illegible. , 

1800. Was first struck with a die altered from 
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Uncle Sam’s Almanac. 


1799, the first 9 showing quite plainly in the 0. 
Afterwards a new die was made. 

1801. ' There is one die i«H,his year, with the frac- 
,.tion by mistake, reading 100, all the other dies are 

j*orrecti . . . 

1802. The same mistake occurs in one die as in 

r.l801. There are quite a number pfjariations in 1802 
yand 1803, „ . • 

c- 1803. The same again in one die; all the others 
‘right. . i. 

•h^.^804; rSomewhat remarkable, for its scarcity. 

; r,-l>807..1Iaa one die, altered from 1806, and one new 
die. 

, r 1808. In this year the whole cent is changed. The 
position of the head is reversed ; -the hair is cut 
shorter and bound round the head with a fillet, which 
bears the word “Liberty,” and thirteen stars appear 
around the margin; the bust is also shortened and 
without drapery. Ke verse, -the wreath becomes 
continuous, and the loop of the knot is omitted. 

1809. Barely found good. 

: reiO. One die altered from 1809; afterwards a 

, new die. , r 

1811. One changed from 1810. One new. 

■- ;1812. Several variations, principally on reverse. 

1813. Two varieties, one always good in the date, 
which is near the star on the right. 

1814. One variety has the tail of the 4 crossed — 
one without the cross. 

1815. None struck. A good many counterfeits. 

1816. Another change. The hair is done in a knot, 
- and bound with a cord. A fillet still surrounds the 

headi terminating the forehead, and 

bearing “Liberty.” The bust is cut shorter, and 
the stars insteml of being either side of the head, are 
continuous around it. Reverse, as before. 

1817. A number of varieties principally in position 
■ ’of dates and stars; Ode has fifteen stars instead of 

; thirteen ; the only year in which this occurs. 

1823 ., Is somewhat rare, and generally poor in 
condition.' " There is very little change from 1816 
until wd. get to ' . _ 

’• 1834.^ Tm this year there were three distinct dies, 
lit. Like the preceding years. 

2d. A smaller and very neatly executed head, 
with fiat, round pointed stars, rim more finely mil- 
• led. ^ • ■ ■ . ^ 

3d.. The edge is raised, and the stars are made 

■' small and continue so from this time. 

1835. 1st. Head like the preceding, but edge not 
• so high. 

; u 2d. The fillet around the head projects in a sharper 
point,' with less hair below it on the face. 

1836. 1st. Like the preceding. “ «. 


2d. Has the hair wavy on the top of the head. 

1837. The cord which binds the hair has been 
heretofore plain. It now becomes beaded, and con- 
tinues so hereafter; 

1839. 1st. Like the preceding two years; 

2d. Head rounds up above the fillet, -and the hair 
projects on the forehead. 

3d. Calted the “ Bull Head Cent,” hair slightly 
wavy, and curls up over the base of the bust. Let- 
ters on reverse smaller. . . 

4th. A smaller and more elastic head, which con- 
tinues till 1843. ■ I. . ■ 

1840. One with a 'large date and one with a small. 

1842. Large and small date. 

1843. 1st. Like the preceding. 

2d. -Reverse has much larger lettering, which con- 
tinued to 1857. ' 

3d. Head is changed for the last time, and date 
placed directly under it. The rim is' made much 
thicker. 

After this, with some trifling varieties in the fig- 
ures of the date, there 4 no change until 

1857.*When we find the large and small date 
again. 

With one exception (1815) the cents furnish an 
unbroken series of United States coinage, the only 
one of our coins that does so. Hence I have thought 
it worthy of some detail. A perfect series of good 
specimens must always be an object of interest, and 
when the copper cent ceases to circulate, it may be 
to some a cause of regret that they neglected to 
secure a collection while they yet had the oppor- 
tunity. ■ 

The little Nickel, and the Big White Man, are 
slowly but surely worrying the old copper-colored 
race out of existence. And it is a curious coinci- 
dence, that while one ’branch is perishing with the 
oid die, in the wild regions of the West, the other is 
obliged to succumb to a new die in the East. The 
name of the one and the Semblance of the other, are 
to be perpetuated in the one cent to fill the place of 
the departed. ^ 

Pulpit Anecdote— A renowned clergyman la^gty 
preached rather a long sermon from theoW'text, 
“Thou art weighed in the balance an^>ftlmid want- 
ing." After the congregation ha^^iSfened about an 
hour, some'' began to get weafji«1tnd went out : others 
soon followed, greatl^Atfihe annoyance of the 
minister. Anothep*llerson started, whereupon the 
parson BtopMiHtr his sermon, and said: “ That is 

right, gepiWr^n ; as fast as you are weighed, pass 
3utU>'He continued his sermon at length after 
ABSL hut no one disturbed him' by leaving. 

31 


* Editor’s Note : the “little Nickel” clearly refers to the small, copper-nickel cents which entered 
circulation in 1857; that’s what they were called, in those days before the coin we call a “nickel” 
made its debut. But the “Big White Man” baffles me; the Liberty Seated Dollar was almost an 
unknown quantity, its only mintage in what we’d consider the west (San Francisco, 1859) was 
largely shipped to the Orient, and it bore no white man’s image, in any case. Of course, to a 
Philadelphian author, Illinois might have qualified as the “wild regions of the West”— but that still 
doesn’t explain the “Big White Man”— or that phrase, “perishing with the old die.” Does anyone 
have any ideas on this? 
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“I DID IT FOR THE MONEY” 

Allan S. Pirnique 

As a child, the stoiy of George Washington, liis cheny tree, and his honesty, etc, was told to me (and 
to most of you) many times. This story was nothing more than that. It was a moral money-maker 
made up by Mason Weams who was trying to make a dollar. Over the years it probably has been 
helpful in molding one’s behavior to follow a truthful path. Back in 1988 I thought of putting together 
the cents of 1800, 1900, and the year 2000 as a little academic project, but old George was with me 
— I cannot teU a lie — I did it for the money. I asked some EAC friends and found support for such 
a project, so back in ‘88 I started putting together large cents of the year 1800 along with Indian head 
pennies of 1900 anticipating the great millennium and monetary profits from my project. 

My idea was to package these three coins along with a brief historical note and photos of the large 
cents. I also wanted to have these serially numbered since each coin, that is the large cent, would be 
different because of degrees of wear and, in some instances, Sheldon variety differences. 

The Coins 

There were a total of 224 large cents. This article deals with the first 217 (in the end I added 7 higher 
grade large cents and have kept them somewhat separate from the other low-grade large pennies). 
The first purchase was made in May 1988, the last in March 1996. The first was a Sheldon 212 from 
Bob Shalowitz, and the last a Sheldon 211 from a Bowers auction. The coins were obtained from 
15 different sources: shows, occasional auctions, but mostly from EAC members. A special thanks 
to Bob Shalowitz who supplied me with 141 of my large pennies. The Indian head pennies were 
generally found at shows or purchased through Coin World. The 1900 Indian in about VF grade was 
not hard to find for a $2 price (up until recently). I will dwell only on the large cents and not much 
on the Indian head 1900 penny. The Sheldon numbers represented in these sets were 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 212, and unknown. 
The following table lists the numbers and percentages of each Sheldon variety as well as those that, 
to me, were nonidentifiable 
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SHELDON VARIETIES - 1800 LARGE CENTS 


Sheldon # 

Total Coins 

Percentage of the 217 

190 

9 

4.1 

191 

11 

5.1 

192 

6 

2.8 

193 

8 

3.7 

194 

23 

10.6 

196 

38 

17.6 

197 

15 

6.9 

199 

4 

1.8 

200 

8 

3.7 

201 

1 

0.5 

202 

5 

2.3 

203 

8 

3.7 

204 

3 

1.4 

205 

5 

2.3 

206 

8 

4.2 

207 

3 

1.4 

208 

8 

3.7 

209 

16 

7.4 

211 

5 

2.3 

212 

10 

4.6 

Unknown 

12 

5.5 

Total not 100% because of rounding 


Sheldon varieties not represented: 195, 198, 210. 


GRADES; The coins graded by me ranged from basal state 1 up to a VG 7. The average grade of 
the coin set was a Sheldon 3.48. 

COST : The cost of the coin, this is the purchase of the large cent and having nothing to do with the 
packaging, etc,. There were three coins that I neglected to record the purchase price, so I used total 
number of 214. For that number, the total cost was $4,706.05. The average cost per coin was 
$21.99. Assuming that the three unpriced coins were average, the total cost for the large cents in this 
project was $4,772.02. 

YEARS OF PURCHASE: The years in which I purchased the coins, 1988-1996, varied in numbers 
of coins purchased. In 1988, I purchased 57 coins; in 1989, I purchased 62; in 1990, it was 29; 
boosted to 48 in 1991; and then trailed off in 1992 to 7. There were no coins purchased in 1993. 
In 1994 there were 6 coins, none in 1995, and 4 in 1996. There were 4 coins that I failed to place the 
date of purchase on the coin holder. 
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Early into the project, I realized that identification of low grade 1800 large cents was a real challenge. 
Some of the coins that I purchased were identified by Sheldon number, and I tried to identify all of 
the others and confirm those already identified. I was only moderately successful with 12 coins that 
I just gave up on and could not identify. Some of those that I identified I am not 100% sure. The 
problem was that the identification of the 1 800s, except for the overdates, depends a lot on the die 
breaks. In these very low grade, basal state 1, grade 2 and 3 coins, the die breaks were very often 
not identifiable. I tried to use some geometry and used a straight edge from the “L” across the face 
of Liberty and crossed this with the straight edge from the “1" of 1800 to see where the lines 
intersected. I did this on various coins and pictures from Fenny Whimsy but really could not come 
up with anything that was very helpful. A group of the 1800s comes from the obverse with the 
“unfinished ciphers”. With these low grade large cents, a lot of the coins seemed unfinished, and I 
really could not tell an unfinished cipher coin from one that had finished ciphers; they all seemed to 
float together with very little distinctness between the two. There were some identifying marks that 
did survive the 69 point fall over these past 200 years. These were: 1) S-197 the “Q” variety, 2) S- 
202 with the large rim break behind the curls on the obverse, 3) S-203 the distinct incusation of the 
bust at “OF” on the reverse, 4) S-207 with the heavy rim break beneath the fraction on the reverse, 
5) S-208 with a heavy rim break over “TY” on the obverse, and S-212 with its little nubbin on the 
inside of the “C” in “CENT. The identification process was a challenge, and I was a little bit 
disappointed that I could not come up with some fool-proof mechanism for correctly identifying these 
worn low grade pennies. 


The Packaging 

The packaging had its problems but I think turned out quite well. I obtained the wooden boxes and 
coin holders from a Massachusetts firm. I do not do calligraphy, but I found one of the librarians here 
in town that does. This was one of my best purchases - about $10.00. This calligraphy (“U.S. Cents 
1 800, 1 900, 2000") was then placed on the box by the manufacturer, along with serial numbers 1 
through 224. Since each cent was a numbered cent and was individual because of the large cent, I 
tried to arrive at a way of assuring that the large pennies were not interchanged at times along the 
way after leaving my hands. I thought of some sort of secure sealed holder, but that was too 
complex. I decided upon taking photos of the individual large cent that was in that set, and the photo 
would have the set number on it also. Theoretically, one could look at the photo, compare it to the 
coin, and see if they were one in the same. Taking pictures of low grade large cents also had its 
challenge. I am not a photographer, but I had a local photographer work this out. Using diflferent 
lighting, different backgrounds, and by tilting the coin a little, the date and the devices could be 
brought out, in some instances, quite well. I thought that a lot of people who might purchase these 
sets may have never seen a large cent or even an Indian head penny, so I took a relatively high grade 
large cent of 1800 and a relatively high grade Indian penny and did photos of these. This would be 
another insert into the package. On the back of that same sheet there would be a little coin history. 

The Unfinished 

It is September of 1999 and all of the purchasing, packaging, and photo-taking is almost completed. 
I don’t know about the marketing and selling but will come up with some mechanism for this part of 
the project. This has been an unhurried 1 1 year journey which has been enjoyable and at times 
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frustrating. I still have one more hurdle and that is acquiring, as early as possible, the year 2000 
penny for the last slot. I have called various dealers, friends, and even called the Philadelphia Mint 
(I spoke to a person and not a recording!). The year 2000 pennies will be minted starting the first 
Tuesday after the New Year, but I cannot go to the mint window and purchase them, according to 
the person that I talked with on the phone. My best bet seems to be local dealers that can get these 
coins, hopefully by the third week of January or the first of February. 

Epilogue 

As I get older, I find myself drifting away from gray areas and slot everything into good or bad. Was 
this a good or a bad project? I was well introduced to the 1 800 large cents. I used the EAC library 
for the first time and discovered Mabel Ann Wright’s promptness and professionalism. I got to visit 
with other EAC members through coin purchases, mail, phone, and shows. Did I take out of the coin 
collecting arena coins that large cent collectors might like to have or see or need to study? There 
were 224 total large cents; 7 of these being high grade and the others low grade. All of them could 
be removed from the sets if someone really wanted to do so. Did I make any astounding academic 
numismatic discovery — no. Did I measure up to George Washington and his cherry tree? — This 
is incomplete. I cannot tell a lie — I did it for the money; however, no money yet. All in all, it was 
fun and perhaps in another 200 years one of my sets will appear on the “Antiques Roadshow”. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Jan Edeburn writes, 

I read the DL “Diary” with the sadness that comes when things we love come to an end. Denis 
has contributed so much, for so long that it seems impossible that the enthusiasm is waning. 
Both the “Diary” and your reply are reminders of past opportunities. I too think about the coins 
that I’ve acquired at incredibly low prices compared to today’s standards. Then too, I think 
about those days in the early sixties, going through the Seaby and Spink coin cabinets in 
London and buying only a handful of pieces due to financial limitations, and the pristine VF30 
chain cent that I passed up in the late eighties at $3500 that I felt was overpriced. 

In this regard, perhaps today’s seemingly excessive prices are no different than in times past. 
Although today many coins seem grossly overpriced, I have recently found nice and even 
choice middle and late dates, often unattributed, at reasonable prices, and even some early 
dates including a S-78, VG obverse and AG reverse, at a local show - not overly exciting to 
most, but to me it was because it was absolutely flawless - surfaces and color - and cost $100. 
And I bought an equally nice S-213, FI 2, for my color set from Jack Beymer, also reasonably 
priced. 

Separating the wheat from the chaff (quality and cost versus the desire to own) has always 
been and remains the challenge for me - and 20 years from now I’ll probably still be pleased 
with those nice coins I’ve managed to buy at in the current marketplace. I guess that’s why I’m 
still an enthusiastic collector. 

That said, I want to thank you and the many active EAC’ers like Denis who have contributed so 
much time, and knowledge, to make the hobby so much more enjoyable for the rest of us. 

************* 
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FROM THE INTERNET 

Bill Eckberg 


During the last two months, the membership in Region 8 has remained relatively stable, 
increasing by one from 225 to 226 members. The interactions continue to be often lively, and I 
encourage every member of EAC to join Region 8. You can do so by sending an email 
message to J. Mark Switzer (dc1 81 @freenet.carleton.ca) . 

For the month of September, Topic “A” was show / collection security - a subject initially raised 
by Col. Steve Ellsworth on Region 8, in P-W and in The Numismatist. Early in October, 
Chairman Mark Switzer responded to requests by calling a halt to further postings on the 
subject. 

Eric L. Cheung and Bob Retz independently wrote that they are currently attempting to put 
together updated rarity and condition census data for Fugio Cents and other circulating 
confederation coppers. They asked for input from ail members who can help. Two Mikes 
(Packard and Hodder) responded with extensive information. 

Chip Cutcliff reported that he had tried to attend the EAC regional meeting at the BRNA show 
held in Dalton, GA, only to find that the scheduled meeting had been held Friday instead! He 
encouraged all those in the Southeast that schedule EAC events to seriously consider the 
timing, and try to stick to the schedule in the future. 

Roxanne Goldberg waxed poetic on the subject of the mystery and personalities of old copper 
coins. 

Jon Lusk (EAC Webmaster) asked for help in locating “Attribution guide: early date large 

cents and half cents - Barry Murphy”. John Wright responded that there is a copy in the EAC 
Library. Jon also asked for meeting information to be posted on the EAC website. 

Several members asked for an update on the status of the 1/200 Survey. Bill Eckberg 
responded that Ed Masuoka hopes to get it out by the end of October (maybe November?). 

Tom Reynolds reported finding an unattributed 1801 S-224 in an NGC holder graded AU53 at 
the UNA show. The piece is sharpness of XF45, net XF40, Average+, making it tied for CC#4-a 
common variety, but an uncommon coin. 

John Heninger and Craig Sholley discussed die handling procedures at the Mint in response 
to Craig’s article on the subject in the last P-W. 

Jon Warshawsky reported a “tentative" list for the Large Cent Happening at EAC Y2K. 

Greg and Lisa Heim reported the “Final” list of varieties for the Y2K Half Cent Happening. That 
is also reported elsewhere in this issue, but its being reported first on Region 8 underscores the 
value of this weekly newsletter to the members of EAC. 

Bob Bowser reported on the ebay / ONLINE Show in Columbus, OH. He found the 
atmosphere a bit glitzy, and somewhat weird. The events were interesting: demonstrations on 
the use of Digital cameras and hosting programs with hands on activity, antiques appraisal 
seminars and auctions. There were computer setups to check ebay auctions and Heritage 
Auctions had a large area for auction lot viewing. A couple of notable copper lots were a lovely 
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Vermont RR-2 and a gorgeous Half Disme. Copper dealers, Col. Ellsworth, D. Bird, L. 
Briggs were there in their glory and there seemed to be more looking than selling. 

A number of members reported on regional and local shows. 

Mark Switzer wrote that at the request of the Treasurer, the address directory will now go out 
“mid-month” so that it may be corrected to reflect expired memberships. 

************* 


SWAPS AND SALES 


EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad is 
$100. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
January 15, 2000 issue is December 31, 1999. All ads must include the individual membership 
number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. 
Salyards, 606 North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 68901. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise, does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Penny-Wise, nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material 
described therein) and no party shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All 
transactions arising or relating to any advertisement in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the 
parties thereto. Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the 
President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgement, suspension, 
or terminations of membership or advertising privileges. 


************* 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT. EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN: The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY: Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 

and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, and Sheldon, but 
yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which can 
be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for checking. Your pictures 
are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


************* 
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What others think of “The CENT Book”; 


Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 


TOM DELOREY: I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published since 
Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didnDt leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is what I would 

expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 
and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF ~ BUY YOUR OWN. See “The CENT Book” ad in this section. 




JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 P.O.Box 25817 Portland, OR 97298 

(503) 626-1075 

Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion 
session? Noil It’s a series of early coppers that weaves one though the dawn of the Industrial 
Revolution and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of 
Britain, and the lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free 
copy of The Token Examiner, the world’s most informative and entertaining price list of the 18*^ 
Century Aconder@ series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces 
and patterns our specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related 
colonials (i.e., Washington pieces. Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent 
collectors for over half a century! 


*★***★**♦★** 


Ken Stonebraker, EAC 3454 438 Hillview Cr., #304 Linthicum Hts, MD 21090 

PENNY-WISE BACK ISSUES FOR SALE EXCELLENT QUALITY 2 SIDED COPIES 

PW ISSUES 82 THRU 93 (JAN 1 981 THRU NOV 1 982) 1 2 ISSUES $ 40.00 POSTPAID 

PW ISSUES 94 THRU 1 05 (JAN 1 983 THRU NOV 1 984) 1 2 ISSUES $ 40.00 POSTPAID 
PW ISSUES 106 THRU 119 (JAN 1985 THRU MAR 1987) 14 ISSUES $ 46.00 POSTPAID 
ALL THREE SETS AS ABOVE $1 20.00 POSTPAID 

(Issues #1 20 thru current issue must be ordered from EAC) 

DEPENDING ON RESPONSE TO THIS AD, I HOPE TO OFFER EARLIER ISSUES NEXT 
YEAR. 


*****★★★*★*★* 
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Alan V Weinberg, EAC 1899 23321 Aetna WcxxJIand Hills, CA 91367 

(818) 348-3749 

I am interested in acquiring ANY 1793 Wreath Cent (except S-6 and S-llc) in choice, true 
EF-45 to AU-58 (not “slab grade”). Well struck, good color, flawless fields, no rim dings. I 
will pay CQR “choice” +++. 

Also want 1652 Massachusetts colonial silver coinage - Oak & Pine Tree. EF-40 or better, 
full undipped flan, well-struck and problem free. Particularly need OT 6 and 3 pence. 

I also collect “Old West” and “Deep South” old saloon and military fort trade tokens, silver 
Indian Peace and pre-1900 American historical gold and silver medals. 

************* 


PHIL FLANAGAN, EAC #425 PO Box 1288 Coupeville, WA 98239 

Phone (360) 240 - 8366 Fax (360) 240 - 8360 

BRITISH TOKENS of the 1 8* century form a fascinating series of mostly copper coins that 
incorporate many ties with the United States. In general, this series of mostly half pence is of a 
similar size to U.S. Large Cents. However, I must point out that this British series usually 
appears in better condition AND cheaper than our Large and Half Cents. Since we take the 3 
major credit cards AND have a 21 day return policy, there’s absolutely NO RISK! TRY US! 
Send for our free list listing hundreds of these beautiful coppers from FINE to PROOF. We also 
have many books on the subject which I’m sure you’ll agree, makes collecting much more fun 
and interesting. Call me right now at 1-800-613-8731 for your copy! 


***★★***★★★** 


Ron Manley, EAC 3909 300 Turnberry Circle Brentwood, TN 37027 

Now Available for Sale: “The Half Cent Die State Book: 1793 - 1857” . 

This 300-page hardbound reference book was the winner of the 1999 EAC Literary Award. 
Edited by Bob Grellman, it is packed with new and updated information on all business strike 
half cent varieties. Separate obverse and reverse descriptions are provided for each die state. 
Also included are over 250 plated die states, emission sequence revisions, rarity estimates, 
reverse rotation data for each variety, references to major copper sales, blundered edge 
examples, and more. All photographs are large (3-inch diameter for varieties; 2-inch diameter 
for die states). 

$75.00, postpaid (autographed on request) 

•k************ 


EXCEPTIONAL COPPER FROM THE 1790’s: British tokens and books about them. We 
publish Dalton and Hamer, distribute the new 19* century copper token reference and stay in 
close touch with the British token market. We offer hundreds of 18* century “Conder” tokens 
each year as well as other series including 19* century copper, silver and (occasionally) gold 
tokens, British medals, British copper currency and out-of-print and important books and 
catalogs about tokens. Write for a free catalog. 

Allan Davisson EAC #3299 Cold Spring, MN 56320 (our full address) 

(320) 685 - 3835 FAX (320) 685 - 8636 email: davcoin@aol.com 


************* 
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William C. Noyes, EAC 363 


Box 428 


Monument Beach, MA 02553 


BRAND NEW 

CQR / NOYES CONDITION CENSUS, 1793 S-1 through 1814 S-295 

* Same small format as CQR - easy to carry to shows. 

* M modern coin histories - listing grades and prices. 

^ Absolutely essential for every buyer of large cents. 

Y Top 1 2 to 20 coins listed for each variety. 

Expected publication date; August 1 , 1 999. 

Send ail orders to me at the above address. Cost $35 plus $3 postage. 


************** 


ATTRIBUTION & GRADING SERVICE 


1 offer an attribution and grading service for Half Cents and Large Cents. This includes the 
variety designation, die state (if appropriate), and my opinion of the sharpness and net 
grade. This info will be placed on a personalized 2x2 card to accompany each coin. Price 
for the service is $1 per coin, plus return postage. No quantity limit, fast service, lifetime 
guarantee. 

Please note I am sold out of the Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents 1840 - 
1857 . Estimated publication date for the third edition is 2002. 

BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 PO Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795 - 1988 

(407) 321 - 8747 




FREDERICK ORLANDO, EAC #4422 PO Box 880 Shingle Springs, CA 95682-8880 


1803 

Cl 

VG 


39.00 

1806 

Cl 

PCGS VF20 

CHOICE 

87.50 

1809 

C3 

PCGS VF35 

CHOICE 

135.00 

1825 

Cl 

FINE 15 


49.00 

1838 

N12 

F15 


20.00 

1839 

Nil 

BOOBY PCGS 

AU58 BEAUTIFUL COIN 

550.00 

1844 

N4 

F15 


20.00 

1847 

N5 

ruff net FINE 


18.00 

1851 

N24 

si dark net VF 


38.00 

1857 

FLYING EAGLE 

CENTANACS 

EF45 

97.00 


$3.00 POSTAGE ALL ORDERS, PLEASE 

************* 
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ROBERT MCLAUGHLIN, EAC #4722 


2836 Shantar Drive 


Costa Mesa, CA 92626 


WANTED : A collector, investor or dealer who has spent time and fortune in Early American 
Copper, and who wants the MAXIMUM SECURITY against FIRE, and MOISTURE and a|l 
possible BURGLAR tool and torch attacks. For the highest security possible and remarkably 
reasonable delivered and installed prices, call me at Maximum Security Safe Corp. (800) 538 - 
0600, a national organization dedicated to supplying the coin fraternity for years with the highest 
security with professional and discreet delivery to your home or office. 

Send for complete safe specifications and installed prices, complete with state-of-the-art 
electronic digital lock systems for duress (silent alarm) to wire to your perimeter alarm system! 

***★★★****★★* 


GENE ANDERSON, EAC #471 8 Box 9037 Paris, TX 75461 

genea@1starnet.com 903 - 785 - 7511 x 24 

I am looking for an 1836 N6 State IV that would like to permanently relocate to the Lone Star 
State. If you have such a wise old cent, please contact me. 

************* 

DENIS LORING, EAC #1 1 Box 363 New York, NY 10101 


1793 

S-3 

VF-35 / 30+ 

$ 24,500 

1794 

S-72 

F-12 

$ 550 

1795 

S-76b 

XF-40 

$ 1900 

1819 

N2 

MS-63 

$ 1100 


I also have some rarer numismatic literature for sale. Serious inquiries invited. 


************* 


EUGENE STERNLICHT, EAC #2131 9441 Evergreen, #306 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33324 

Penny-Wise originals, 1 984 through 1 998, 90 consecutive issues $ 1 50 

Want lists solicited. 

Your source for obsolete Whitman products and Bluebooks. 


************* 


GARY A. TRUDGEN, EAC #1 889 1729 Terrace Drive Vestai, NY 1 3850 


FOR SALE: 1 774 ATLEE (MACHIN’S MILLS) HALFPENNY - Vlack 3-74A 
FINE. A very difficutt variety to locate with a rarity estimate of high R6. Centered strike 
with medium brown, granular surfaces. The reverse is not stuck up as well as the obverse 
which is typical of this variety. Better coin than the recent C4 specimen (lot #85, 11/97) 
which sold for $230. Full legends and date. $225.00 

Send for a free list of colonial and state coppers. 

■'’■■■'V ^ ' ■_ "''jf 
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FRANK STEIMLE, EAC #2244 


2200 Appleby Drive 


Wanamassa, NJ 07712-4636 


Conn, coppers : 1785 M4.4-C, VG, all clear but “NE” covered by small flaw $ 40 

1786 M5.8-0.2 (R-5), VG, smooth brown, old scrape over shoulder $ 45 

1787 M19-g.4, G+, smooth golden brown, weak date $ 35 

1787 M28-m (R-5, not in Taylor), F-VF, dark brown, light porosity, 2 small clips $ 150 
1787 M38-GG, VG, medium brown, some circulation roughness $40 

1785 M3.4-F.2, G-VG, date re-engraved long ago to 1786 (Smith of Anne St?) $ 50 

Mixed e.a.c. s . ave. circ., fair-VG, some with minor problems, all probably identifiable 
to variety; 5 DBL Conn, s, 1 GA/G NG, and 1800, 1852 Ig cts, and “1616” nice copper 
copy of Dickeson’s copy of Hog Isl. shilling, AU (9 coppers) $ 135 


HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 PO Box 2018 Arlington, VA 22202 

(703) 979- 1942 


1806 

1797 

1798 
1798 
1800/98 
1800 
1800 
1802 
1839/6 
1846 


V 2 <t C-2 VF-25/15, nice glossy light brown, minor porosity, NTL VF-25, sm6, stems $ 750 

S-141 VF-30/25 B&M’s Frontenac Sale, light brown, minor porosity, EAC: 15 $ 550 

S-146 R5 VG sharpness, but porous, net GD-4, Island under E, date, etc. clear $ 125 

S-155 F-12 B&M Sebring 180, nice chocolate color, minor rev. pitting $ 375 

S-191 IDS, nice cuds, smooth brown, F-12 $ 250 

S-203 VF-25/15, minor hairlines, rim ding, bold reverse cud $ 225 

S-209 VF-30/15, nice chocolate gloss, pitting in BERTY $ 195 

S-237 VF-35/30, lovely obverse. Rare EDS, no break, small area rev. imperfect $ 300 

N-1 PCGS F-12 minor ticks, light hairline, smooth brown, below Redbook $ 795 


N-4 LDS with ORB, AU-55/45 rare with bold rim break, CC5/14 known, Superior 9/99 $ 235 





128 Large Cent Collectors Have Joined the Early-Date Report! 

Are you among them? If not, YOUR COLLECTION IS WANTED! This detailed, 
ranked census of large cent collections is published on January 31 st and July 31 st 
of each year. EDR now lists 128 collections with over 16,000 specimens. Only EDR 
members receive copies of the report. Your privacy and security are assured, and no 
part of your address is published in any form. Still in doubt? “Just ask an EDR membe. 

To join us, just send for a collection listing sheet, or send any neat list giving the net grade of the best 
example of each 1 793-1 814 variety in your collection. Collectors joining now will receive a copy of the July 
EDR edition. Submissions are acknowledged promptly, and your updates, inquiries, and comments are 
always welcome. Deadline for our next issue is January 20th, 2000, for publication on the 31st! 

The Early-Date Report - Red Henry, EACU3718 ■ P.O. Box 2498 - Winchester, Va. 22604 

fax (540)877-2422 — redhenry@visuallink.com 
**★*★***★**★★ 


BUYING LARGE CENTS 


COLLECTIONS-ACCUMULATIONS - SINGLES 

All dates and grades wanted including better Sheldons, Newcombs, and Redbook varieties. Call 
or write and describe what you have for sale. My sell list is available for 55 cents postage. 

EAC#3171 TELEPHONE (661) 323-4507 

RICHARD L. CODAY 
P.O. BOX 1701 
BAKERSFIELD, CA 93302 


JON LUSK, EAC #351 Penny-Wise on CD-ROM (Version 2) 

• Contains all 30 years (1967 - 1996) 

• Contains all EAC auctions with prices realized entered alongside lot description 
(includes Bill Noyes color photos for '83 thru ’87) 

• Easier variety searching. 

• Windows/DOS/Mac compatible Cost. $117.00 

Shipping & handling 4.00 

Credit for returning old Version 1 CD-ROM - (-$40.00) 

New member credit if joined in last 6 months (-$10.00) 

Send to: Digital Dynamics Total 

3055 Plymouth Rd. 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48105 Check one: 

(734) 995 - 2400 Q DOS / Windows Q Mac 



•* * * 
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509-40th Avenue N.E 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55421-3834 




^omne 


PHONE 612 789 7070 
FAX 612 789 4747 
; E<Tnail: remybook@mn.uswest.net 


I AM PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
NUMISMATIC LITERATURE PUBLIC AUCTION SALE NO. 1 1 

APRIL7-8, 2000 

IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL COIN FAIR (C.I.C.E) 

FEATURING THE LIBRARIES OF 

LESTER BURZINSKI 

& 

WAYNE ANDERSON 

SELECTIONS & DUPLICATES FROM THE LIBRARY OF 

ART M. KAGIN 
& 

A MIDWEST GENTLEMAN 

THE NON-NUMISMATIC LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY OF 

DALE SEPPA 


CLASSIC & IMPORTANT UNITED STATES AND WORLDWIDE COIN, 
MEDAL, TOKEN AND PAPER MONEY REFERENCES 

YOUR QUALITY ILLUSTRATED REFERENCE CATALOQUE 
CAN BE RESERVED NOW FOR $15.00 
Remy Bourne. 509-40th Avenue N.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55421-3834 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-789-7005. FAX; 612-789-4747 
E-mail: remybook@mn.uswest.net 
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Give him/her a 

‘i^^s^pEciAL gi^ 


SPECIAL to Current EAC Members 

$100 Postpaid 

(List Price $125 Postpaid) 

Or Get An Autographed Copy 
Direct from the Author 

John D. Wright 
1468 Timberlane Dr. 
St. Joseph, MI 49085 








I CONSIGN TODAY TO SUPERIOR - AMERICA'S COPPER EXPERTS™! 


■ 


There's still time to consign to Superior's February 2000 Auction I That's right. Your coins can be sold along with 
The March Wells Collection ... if you act now. Contact Mark Goldberg at ext. 230 or Steve Deeds at ext. 223. Don't miss out! 


FEBRUARY 6, 7, 8, 2000 PRE-LONG BEACH COIN AUCTION CATALOGUE ORDER FORM 


□ YES! SEND ME SUPERIOR'S FEBRUARY 6, 7, 8, 2000 PRE-LONG BEACH COIN AUCTION CATALOGUE. ($15 U.S. / $30 OUTSIDE U.S.) 

NAME E-MAIL 

ADDRESS 


CITY 

TELEPHONE 


STATE 

FAX 


ZIP CODE 


CHARGE MY: 

ACCOUNT NO. 
SIGNATURE 


□ VISA 


□ MASTERCARD 

EXPIRATION DATE 


□ AMERICAN EXPRESS 


CHECK, CREDIT CARD, OR MONEY ORDER ACCEPTED FOR CATALOGUE PURCHASE 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS PLEASE ADD 8.25% SALES TAX. 

MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO: 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


TPTD tor SiXAlk/tP^^^^ OPS.T® Olympic blvd., beverly hills, California 90212-4246 

crviwrvLj 1 ^ tel 31 0-203-9855 toll free 800-421 -0754 fax 310-203-0496 


America’s Numismatic Auctioneers" 


INTERNET www.superiorSC.com E-MAIL steve@superiorSC.com 


Mark E. Goldberg 
PNG325 


Mark E. Goldberg LM4844 
Steve Deeds LM985 
Robert L. Hughes LM4676 


SUPERIOR 


© COPYRIGHT 1999. SUPERIOR GALLERIES, INC. ALL RIGHTS 
RESERVED. BONDED CALIFORNIA AUCTIONEER. SUPERIOR 
GALLERIES, INC. NO 158367783, MARK E. GOLDBERG NO. 158736718, 


SUPERIOR IS PROUD TO PRESENT 

Highlights from The March Wells Collection 


THE FEBRUARY 6, 7, 8, 2000 PRE-LONG BEACH COIN AUCTION 


OR VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT: 

www.superiorSC.com 


ne of the finest, and most 
complete collections of 
Middle Date Large Cents 
(1816-1839) will be offered in 
Superior's February 6, 7, 8, 2000 
Pre-Long Beach Coin Auction. 
March Wells, President of the 
Early American Coppers Club, 
formed this outstanding collec- 
tion over several decades. 

The completeness and quality of 
this collection are impressive. It 
includes all die varieties except 
the extremely rare 1822 N-14 
and proof-only 1834 N-7. Many 
extremely rare die states also 
are represented. The quality is 
outstanding, reflecting March 
Wells' desire to find cents with 
choice color and surfaces when- 
ever possible. Approximately 
20% of the 353 pieces are in 
mint state and many pieces are 
high in the condition census. 

CALL NOW 

1 - 800 - 421-0754 


N-12 

About Uncirculated 55 


1830 N-5 

Mint State 63 
(Finest Known) 



